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FINDING THE COLORADO RIVER. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


Author of **The Coronado Fxpedition’ 


captured stronghold, looking out upon the land 
which he had won with sword and pike, cross- 
bow and arquebus. For many months this land 
had been the subject of his dreams. He had 
pictured it cool and forested like the lovely 
Mexican valley in which he first heard the stories 
of this northern land of promise. In his mind’s 
eye he had seen its populous cities, with their 
houses rising story above story, filled with work- 
ers in silver and iron, leather and fabrics, the 
store-rooms crowded with treasures such as the 
conqueror of Peru was sending home to excite 
the wonder and envy of Europe. And now, as 
he shifted his seat deeper into the shelter of the 
plastered walls behind him, away from the rays 
of the burning July sun, he took stock of the 
land before him. 

Six months before, in the opening spring of 
1540, Vasquez Coronado had started northward at 
the head of a splendid force, adequately equipped 
for the conquest of regions which should rival 
the glories of Montezuma and the riches of Ata- 
hualpa. Week after week his soldiers had made their way 
steadily forward, uncomplaining in the face of recurring acci- 
dents, discouragements, disappointment and failing provisions, 
as they passed through the mountainous wilds of northwestern 
Mexico on tothe sandy deserts of Arizona. Steadily they pushed 
on toward the goal, and with a last supreme effort possessed 
themselves of the city in which, they had been told by priest 
and noble, were to be found the treasures which should rival 
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the hoarded gold of the south, The city fell before their 

fierce assault—the city of Cibola-Zufii, Hawikuh, a stone and 
mud-built pueblo, the communal home of a New Mexican In- 
dian tribe. A few blue turquoises stuck in the door-posts, lead- 
ing down to the sacred estufa, clay vessels of curious design 
scattered about the house floors, and strings of corn-cobs drying 
from the rafters or piled in the dark inner rooms, were all that 
rewarded their search. 

Hopes long held die hard. As Coronado looked off across 
the sage-grown hillocks to the bare, brown edges of the Zufii 
valley, he thought of the plans which had brought him hither. 
Since the assault, a few of the natives had straggled back to 
the village, curious for a closer look at the strangely-clad men 
and the stranger beasts that had driven them from their homes. 
Gaining confidence, they accepted the greetings eagerly 
offered them, and listened patiently while the invading 
captain asked searching questions about what lay beyond the 
field of vision. In reply they told him much, by nods and 
waving arms, with occasional harangues in the forceful Zufii 
tongue, of other cities beside flowing water, toward the rising 
sun, and of another nation like themselves, at the end of the 
trails which led northwestward from the mouth of their little 
valley. The Spanish general had risked and suffered much. 
He had been sorely disappointed, and these answers to his 
questions offered little to console him for his shattered visions. 
But the unknown ever beckons with a suggestion of that 
which has not yet been found. Coronado was bound to try 
his best, to lay open every possible hiding place of the ex- 
pected treasures. Whatever else he found, he was already 
master of an unknown country which his explorations were 
adding to the domains of the Spanish crown, and to the re- 
gions within the reach of christian salvation and civilization. 
First of all, he determined to search out the peoples in the 
northwest. 

About the middle of July, 1540, Don Pedro de Tovar was 
ordered to take twenty men and follow the trail to Tusayan, 
as the northwestern province was called. Five days’ steady 
marching brought him, late one evening, to the foot of the 
mesa heights whereon the Moqui Indians of Arizona still have 
their homes. Unperceived by the natives, who could be heard 
singing and talking in the houses above, the Spaniards passed 
a watchful night. At daybreak, the Indians discovered the 
strangers, and hurried down to look at the white men, of 
whose arrival at Zufii they had already heard. Their warriors 
gathered in groups along the trail, prepared to defend their 
homes, while the priests drew the sacred corn-meal in a bar 
across the path, forbidding progress. The Mexican interpreter 
called out the demand for surrender to the overlordship of the 
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christian King of Spain, and then both sides waited restlessly, 
uncertain what to do next, each anxiously watching the other. 
A horseman moved his uneasy steed too near the line of sacred 
meal, and an overzealous youth, anxious to win his place 
among the fighting men, swung his club across the horse’s 
check-strap. The Spanish friar, Fr. Juan de Padilla, who had 
made a name for himself in his younger days as a fighting 
man, said pointedly, ‘‘Of a truth, I wonder wherefor came we 
here.’’ Some one sung out the Spanish war-cry of Santiago, 
St. James against the infidels. There was a sudden rush, a 
mélée of swords and clubs, lances and arrows and stones, and 
then the white men drew back to re-form for the real attack. 
The natives were scattered far over the plain. No second as- 
sault was necessary. Already the wiser old men of the village 
were seen coming down the path, bringing gifts of corn and 
garments in sign of peace. The Spaniards picked out a good 
camping place near the spring, and everything was soon ar- 
ranged on the best terms of good friendship. These villagers, 
it was easily seen, had nothing the Europeans desired, nor 
could they tell of anything to arouse hopes of better be- 
yond. There was, however, one point which seemed to call 
for investigation. Far in the west, twenty days’ travel, it was 
said, a great river ran deep down in the earth, where giants 
made their home. 

Tovar returned to Zufii and reported all that he had seen 
and heard. Determined to try every chance, Coronado selected 
his trusted army-master, D. Garcia Lopez de Cardenas, to 
take command of a dozen comrades who were willing to go 
and see what truth there might be in this story of the giant’s 
river. Reaching Tusayan, the friendly Indians provided the 
party with stores of food and with guides who led them across 
the sandy plains to the north of the imposing San Francisco 
mountains. The journey from water hole to water hole came 
to an end when, of a sudden there opened before them, seen 
for the first time by European eyes, the cafion of the Colorado. 
What they said or thought, we do not know. Three anda 
half centuries later, those who have not seen the glory of the 
cafion wonder if the repeated stories told by every return- 
ing tourist can be true. Less wonder and more certainty as to 
the quality of ‘‘traveller’s tales,’ greeted the reports of the 
companions of Don Garcia Lopez, at Zuiii, in Mexico and in 
Europe, Their descriptions were’soon forgotten among the 
countless stories of far more probable wonders which came 
from every corner of the New World. In 1900 each one who 
visits the cafion for the first time still rediscovers the marvel- 
lous grandeur of this indescribable wonder-work of Nature’s 
God. 

The Spaniards followed the edge of the cafion, perhaps along 
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what is now known as Cataract Cafion, for three days. Al- 
ready their guides had gone a day’s journey inland for each 
day’s water supply, and as they proceeded, even this became 
no longer possible. Before returning, however, three of the 
most agile of the white men, Captain D. Pablo de Melgosa, 
Juan Galeras, and a third whose name we do not know, de- 
termined to make an effort to descend to the stream, which 
seemed like a slowly rustling ribbon more than a mile below 
them. Their companions soon lost sight of them as they picked 
their way downward from rock torock. At last, after a third of 
the distance to the bottom had been accomplished, as nearly as 
they could estimate, all hope of further progress was ended by 
the sheer drop of the marble cliff. At its foot they could see 
the black and foaming torrent roaring and rushing. About 
them rose rocky pinnacles and towers, steeple-high, which from 
above had seemed scarcely a man’s height. Above them the sun 
was gilding the gloom into which they had dropped. Over- 
powered, oppressed, half-frightened perhaps, they climbed 
hurriedly back to the waning daylight and their companions. 
How they felt, those who have been there know. 

The companions of Cardenas were the first Europeans to 
visit the Colorado cafion, but the river had been discovered a 
few weeks earlier by another branch of the Coronado expedi- 
tion. In the summer of 1539, Cortez made an attempt to find 
the Cibola country, in the hope of anticipating the explorations 
for which Coronado was already making preparations under 
the direction of the Viceroy Mendoza. Cortez, influenced like 
Mendoza, by the reports circulated by Fray Marcos of Niza, 
sent his Lieutenant Ulloa, commanding a fleet of two vessels, to 
explore the country around the head of the Gulf of California. 
His vessels reached the sandbars which mark the limit of 
navigation in the upper gulf, and then, deciding that there 
were no signs of anything of value on the coasts thereabouts, 
returned along the coast of Lower California. A few months 
later, in May, 1540, Mendoza dispatched a similar fleet of 
other vessels, commanded by Hernando de Alarcon, who was 
instructed to codperate with Coronado, as the latter might 
direct. After leaving the port of Culiacan, the land and 
water forces were unable to keep in touch with each other, 
owing to the divergence of Coronado’s route away from the 
seacoast. Alarcon sailed to the head of the gulf, where he 
recognized that the sandbarsS were evidence of the mouth of a 
considerable stream. There had been much discussion among 
the sailors in the Mexican Pacific ports as to whether Lower 
California was an island or part of the main land. Alarcon 
refused to let his pilots turn back until he had settled the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a strait connecting with the main 
waters of the Pacific. After a preliminary survey of the chan- 
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nel through the sandbars, the pilots ran one of the ships 
aground, while attempting to make the passage, but the rising 
tide luckily floated her off and over into the deeper waters be- 
yond, where the other two quickly followed. The mouth of 
the river was soon located. The swift current pouring out 
showed there would be no chance of sailing up stream with 
the vessels. Two small boats were therefore equipped, and on 
August 26, 1540, Alarcon with twenty of his men, the first 
Europeans to float on the waters of the Colorado, started up 
the stream. 

A few Indians appeared on the banks during the following 
day. Finding that no attention was paid to their efforts to 
frighten the strangers, they changed their tactics and accepted 
the jingling trinkets held out by the white men. In return for 
these gifts the natives seized hold of the ropes by which the 
Spaniards were towing the boats against the current, and 
thenceforward relieved the sailors of all this labor. Alarcon 
went on up the stream for fifteen days, during which the 
friendly relations continued unimpaired with the Indians, who 
furnished their visitors with abundant supplies of corn. The 
natives were asked repeatedly about the names of the places of 
which Fray Marcos had told, but no satisfactory answers were 
received until a village was reached where there was a man 
who gave the Spaniards to understand that he not only recog- 
nized these names, but had actually visited the places men- 
tioned. He said that these towns were forty days’ travel 
toward the sunrise, and gave a very accurate description 
of the peculiarities of the New Mexican pueblo houses. He 
also told about a dog belonging to a black man, and of other 
loot which the Cibola people had acquired after the death of the 
negro Estevan, the companion of Cabeza de Vaca and the 
guide of Fray Marcos. In reply to further questioning, the 
Indian gave an account of the plains Indians and the bison of 
the prairies. During one of the interviews with this man, he 
was excitedly called ashore by his friends. After a while he 
returned to the boat, and announced that two messengers had 
just arrived from the East, who reported that men resembling 
those in the boats had appeared at Cibola, with ‘‘things which 
shot fire, and swords,’’ and that they called themselves by the 
name of Christians. Some of them were said to possess beasts 
which ran very swiftly, upon which they rode, and they were 
accompanied by other beasts, some of which resembled the 
bison, while others were ‘‘ little black animals with wool and 
horns.’’ After several unsuccessful efforts to induce some of 
his men to take a message overland to Coronado, Alarcon re- 
turned to his vessels. The current took him down the fifteen 
days’ journey from the mouth of the stream in two days and a 
half. Unwilling to return to Mexico at once, he refitted three 
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boats ‘‘with wares of exchange, corne and other seeds, and 
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hennes and cockes of 
Castille,’’ as the old 
chronicler has it, and 
started up the river 
again, about the mid- 
dle of September. 
The natives were as 
friendly and as help- 
ful as before, but they 
could produce little 
of value to trade for 
the European trinkets. 
It is probable that 
Alarcon kept on until 
he reached a point 
some distance above 
the mouth of the Gila, 
where Yuma now is, 
without finding any- 
thing of consequence. 
Before he turned back, 
he erected a large 
cross as asign of Span- 
ish occupation, cover- 
ing a message for any 
of Coronado’s people 
who might explore so 
far west. Similar mes- 
sages were left at 
other points along the 
river, and also at its 
mouth, where the 
ships had been ca- 
reened and cleaned 
during his absence. 
Having now done all 
that he could, Alar- 
con re-embarked his 
force, got safely across 
the sandbars once 
more, and sailed back 
to New Spain. 


Alarcon’s message 
was found, though 
not by one of Coro- 
nado’s immediate fol- 
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lowers. When Coronado’s army passed through the val- 
ley of Corazones, in northwestern Mexico, the general 
decided to establish a town there, as a means of securing 
the line of communication with Mexico. Melchior Diaz, 
who had already proved himself one of the most competent of 
the officers attached to the expedition, was placed in charge of 
the new post. As soon as the place had been made secure 
against attack, he was ordered to explore the surrounding 
country. Late in September, 1540, Diaz selected twenty-five 
men from his garrison force, and set out across the rough 
mountain country which separates Corazones from the gulf. 
The native fishermen whom he found on the western slopes of 
the Sierras possessed nothing which could tempt him to tarry 
among them, and so he turned northward, keeping inland but 
following the general trend of the gulf shores, until he came 
to a very large river. The natives hereabouts had attracted 
the attention of the soldiers by a curious practice of keeping 
themselves warm by means of a fire brand, which they carried 
about with them so as to protect their very much exposed per- 
sons from the cold. By constantly twirling the brand so as to 
keep the flame alive, and shifting it often from one part of the 
body to another, they made up in some measure for the lack of 
clothing. Asa reminder of this custom the Spaniards named 
the river El Rio del Tison, or the Firebrand. 

These Indians told Diaz that some boats had been at a place 
three days’ travel down the river. They guided him to the spot 
where there was a tree on which was cut a message stating 
that ‘‘Alarcon reached this place; there are letters below.”’ 
Upon digging, Diaz unearthed a jar carefully sealed and 
wrapped so as to prevent moisture getting in, within which 
was a letter giving a brief account of Alarcan’s efforts to find 
out what had happened to Coronado. As Alarcon had obvi- 
ously explored the lower river, Diaz turned back and went up 
stream in search of a ford by which he could cross to the fur- 
ther side. He soon decided to attempt the passage with rafts, 
and tried to induce the Indians to assist in preparing these. 
For some reason the natives became hostile, hanging about the 
camp in increasing numbers. Disturbed by their threatening 
actions, Diaz had one of the Indians secretly overpowered 
and gagged. At night, pressure was applied to the prisoner, 
who confessed that there was a plan to attack the Spaniards 
while they were crossing the river, when the white force 
would be divided into small parties on both sides of the stream. 
The prisoner was then strangled and his weighted body thrown 
into the water, so that he might have no chance to reveal the 
discovery of the plot. The increased watchfulness of the 
Spaniards, however, showed the Indians that their plans would 
probably miscarry, and so they made a sudden attack next 
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day on the camp. There was a sharp fight for a few minutes, 
until the horsemen could get together for a charge, which 
drove the natives into the hills. The Indians continued hostile, 
but after this they refrained from active annoyance, and the 
passage of the river was accomplished without further trouble. 
Diaz proceeded westward, apparently hoping to reach the 
ocean. The route led him into a volcanic country, full of ash 
heaps and malpais, waterless and desolate. An earthquake 
shock rocked the earth so that it “shook as if the ground had 
been a piece of paper, and so that it seemed as if there were 
lakes underneath them.’’ They withdrew hastily from this re- 
gion, and Diaz began to look for some more satisfactory direetion 
in which to continue his explorations. Before a fresh start had 
been made, however, an accident ended all thoughts of pro- 
ceeding further. Diaz was taking his turn at guarding the 
camp one night, when a dog belonging to one of the soldiers 
began to bark and chase the sheep which had been brought 
along to furnish fresh meat on the journey. Failing to call the 
dog off, Diaz started to drive him away. While his horse was 
on the run, he threw his lance, which turned and stuck up- 
right in the ground. Before he could turn or check his 
course, the point had pierced his groin. Deprived of the in- 
spiring guidance of their leader, the soldiers promptly decided 
to return to New Spain. A litter was improvised for Diaz, 
who survived the added agony of the march for twenty days. 
Relieved of this burden, the party proceeded rapidly back on 
their trail to the gulf, and thence over the mountain passes to 
the settlement of Corazones. 


The geographical importance of the discovery of the Colo- 
rado was immediately recognized. Domingo del Castillo, who 
was one of the pilots on Alarcon’s vessels, drew a careful map 
showing the results of the explorations at the head of the 
gulf. This map, which is dated 1541, or one similar to it, was 
evidently sent to Spain, where its influence is seen on the UI- 
pius globe of 1542, on Sebastian Cabot’s large map drawn in 
1544, and on the other maps of this decade. For nearly a cen- 
tury, apparently no one thought of questioning the connection 
between California and the mainland. In 1626, however, 
John Speed drew a map showing California as an island, and 
the same idea was adopted for a map prepared by Hondius 
when he edited Mercator’s Atlas in 1633. The same volume 
of Mercator contains other maps which give a correct repre- 
sentation of the peninsula, and Saltonstall, who translated the 
Hondius’ Mercator into English in 1635, pays no attention to 
the innovation. Between 1650 and 1670, however, several 
very popular geographical works were published by Peter 
Heylin, Montanus, Ogilby, Blome, Sanson, and others, all of 
whom adopted the theory that Lower California must be an 
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island. The result was that this idea became so thoroughly 
established in the European conception of American geography, 
that the true cartographic representation of California was not 
again adopted by the map-makers until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 


Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I 












FLOWER FARMS OF CALIFORNIA 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL, 






** Like, perhaps, that mountain piece 
Of Dante’s paradise, 
Disrupt to an hundred hills like these 
In falling from the skies; 
Bringing within it al) the roots 
Of heavenly flowers and trees and fruits.” 


~ ALIFORNIA is a land of contradictions 
‘) | where bare, brown hills open to disclose 
vales of glowing blossoms, or cleft-like 
cafions looped and veiled with green mist of 
ferns delicate as cobwebs. A thread of 
moisture in a strip of sand leads to springs 
plumed and crested with long, nodding 
fronds of bracken; and the mountain nooks 
hide lilies of jewel-like beauty. 

Where nature has done so many wonderful things it is not 
strange to find art performing miracles, too; and to learn that 
for a good many years California has given the world its choic- 
est floral novelties. 


























It is fifteen years and 
more since the beginning 
was made, and by a woman, 
a natural.flower lover who 
turned to the beautiful blos- 
soms for expression as an 
artist turns to his colors. 

In the shadow of the old 
Mission of San Buena Ven- 
tura, sheltered by the hills 
and almost touched by the 
sea, is a garden worthy of 
permanent preservation as 
a landmark of the State. 
Here Mrs. Theodosia B. 
Shepherd began in her 
home yard the work which 
ended in a distinct industry 
for Southern California. 
Her confidence in soil, cli- 
mate, and local conditions 
made her the successful 
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MRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD. 
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FLOWER FARMS OF CALIFORNIA 
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MRS. THOS. GOULD AND HER GIANT PETUNIAS. 


pioneer in a movement encouraged and commended by so wise 
and careful a horticulturist as Peter Henderson, and richly 
developed and demonstrated by one so great as Luther Burbank. 
As the result of that small beginning, knowledge and inter- 
est in a business hitherto practically unknown in the West 
have grown until all along the favored coastwise strip are farms 
from which go seeds, plants and bulbs that take high rank in 
home and foreign markets. 
The bulb-growers of Holland, Italy and Bermuda find in 
California no mean competitor, and the rose gardens of France 
may some day have a formidable rival. 


The young industry advances not by ounces and pounds but 
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by acres and tons. Holland seedsmen place large wholesale 
orders every year in California, and many American dealers 
have their principal grounds there. 

Broad fields of sweet peas yield seeds by the ton, to be cut, 
threshed, and handled like beans or wheat; whole ricks of 
snowy Blanche Burpee, pink Cupid, numberless crimson, rose, 
purple and lavender beauties, piled up like hay in Eastern 
fields. A hundred acres of sweet peas in one plot; field after 
field of calla lilies and freesias harvested, and sacked like pota- 
toes ; these are typical items on the California seed-farms. 

This generous planting is only the natural order of a land 
where you may ride all day through one wheat-field; the 
gathering of things rare and unusual, the hybridizing and the 
actual creation of new families of beautiful plants are what 
have drawn the eyes of the world to these modest, sun-bathed 
gardens. 

Mrs. Shepherd’s grounds, of a few acres only, contain more 
rare things than could be found elsewhere in many times the 
space. 

Terraced up from the street, a wave of heliotrope two hun- 
dred feet long breaks over the wall in foam and spray of pur- 
ple blossoms, trailing its sweetness on the walk six feet below 
as it borders the grounds and hints of rarer things beyond. 
Right and left are beds of brilliant color ; and the pepper-tree 
walk, banked with giant geraniums, is alone worth a journey 
to see. 

A rare tree-fern from Australia holds the central place; and 
climbing over lath frames and lattices are tropical vines seldom 
seen outside of their native forests. 

Borders of papyrus from the Nile, beds of cacti in strange 
and fantastic shapes and scarce varieties, aloes and agaves 
spotted, striped and blotched, some tinted like the wing of a 
mountain quail or the breast of a partridge, hold the attention 
at every turn. Wonderful passion-vines steal in and out 
among the pepper-trees ; and not far away the largest passion- 
vine in California, said to be the largest in the world, has 
swung itself across two trees and forms a giant screen of great, 
rosy blossoms such as no hot-house ever fostered. 

California has the honor of having originated the most fa- 
mous sweet pea of modern times, the dwarf ‘‘ Cupid ’’ from 
the Morse farm of Santa Clara; the lovely Redondo carnations, 
some rarely beautiful asters, and many more great floral novel- 
ties. 

The “‘ Cosmos,’ which is more and more rivaling the chrys- 
anthemum as an autumn favorite, was perfected in Mrs. Shep- 
herd’s gardens ; there, too, the great moon-flower, ‘‘ Heavenly 
Blue,” and a California poppy of wonderful size and beauty. 
Many notable successes have attended her work as a hybrid- 
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izer, and a splendid new race of begonias stands a monument 
to her genius and the favoring conditions of California climate. 
Taking these almost human plants, she has created a new race. 
‘The finest begonias in the world,’’ they have been called, 
and foreign florists unite with native in praising them. 
Growing almost in the open air, sheltered only by lattice 
houses of lath, or green-houses of lightest construction, many 
of them stand ten feet tall, thrusting out their bamboo-like 
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Some of Mrs. Gould's Petunias 


stems and branches in all directions, dwarf trees or giant 
shrubs. 

And how wondrouslvy beautiful they are, with waxen, 
shining stems and immense clusters of pendulous, wide-open 
blossoms like silver frost-flakes or carven gems of coral and 
pearl! So fragile-seeming, so pure that a breath might dis- 
solve them, flushed and tinted like the cheek of a little child, 
they well deserve place as the loveliest begonias ever produced. 

The great leaves are spotted, blotched and tinted with rare 
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shades and markings never before seen in the large flowering 
varieties—equaling the choice foliage begonias in beauty. 
Pink, crimson, silver, and palest green, sprinkled seemingly 
with diamond dust, they glow in the sunlight. 

Perhaps no one thing speaks more strongly for Southern 
California as a field for experimental hybridizing than the 
creation of the new race of petunias, ‘‘ Giants of California.’’ 

That such a succcss could have been attained in five or six 
years, evidences much not only for the skill and care of the 
worker, but for the favoring conditions of soil and climate. 
Like Mrs. Shepherd, Mrs. Gould first grew her flowers for the 
love of them, and brought no exceptional experience to the 
earlier stages of her work. 

From the artistic view-point the results have been marvel- 
ous ; the dull-hued, small-blossomed petunias dear to the old- 
time gardens have been transformed into great, velvety flowers 
several inches across, rivaling the most beautiful orchids in 
form and color. 

Double flowers like balls of fringed crape or crumpled silk, 
shade from snowy whiteness to burning crimson and purple 
with eccentric spots and splashes of contrasting color, bending 
the sturdy branches to the ground with their weight. 

The still more beautiful single blossoms, yellow-throated, 
fringed and curled like soft plumes, marked in a hundred vary- 
ing ways, some pure glowing rose, magenta, or purple, others 
satiny-white, others yet seeming to blend all hues in their 
own, are a growing wonder and delight. One very modest 
little green-house, a strip of California hillside, artist eye and 
careful fingers, and floods of California sunshine, have pro- 
duced these living jewels. 

Not all the seed growers care to make such experiments. 
There is too big a field in growing standard varieties by the 
ton; but Nature herself not infrequently takes the matter in 
hand and presents the flower farmer with a fortune in one plant, 
as in the case of the dwarf sweet pea, which brought the 
owner several thousand dollars. 

One of the pluckiest successes among many is that of a 
young Englishman who landed in California with just three 
cents in his pocket; but he had grown seeds at home and 
knew the ideal conditions for producing them. There was a 
struggle—nothing worth having comes of itself—but his har- 
vests now are measured by long numbers and his business 
is prosperous and growing. 

These beautiful flower farms are to the stranger among the 
most delightful things in all the California wonderland, and are 
doubtless destined to increase in value and importance as 
greater experience is gained and capital increased. 


Prescott, A. T. 
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unique. So successful portraits of our feathered friends have never been made before ; they are a great aid tc 
identification. — Ep, 





BIRD TOURISTS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


BY ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL. 


Authors of ** Our Feathered Friends.” 


UR newspapers frequently note the ‘‘ flocking "’ of tour- 
ists to Southern California—the human wanderers who 


come with each revolving season eager to stow away as 
much as they can of our climate and our fruit; but seldom 
mention the birds, those faithfully returning visitants who pay 
us liberally for board and lodging, throwing in a series of 
entertainments well worth our while. 

They are ‘‘deadheads,’’ these bird tourists, to whom invisible 
aérial railroads have issued free passes, which often include 
whole families or townships, so that when they arrive they 
take us by storm, as many of us as are prepared for them. 
Those who are not prepared for them may never even see them 
or hear their voices. It is well to prepare the eye and ear for 
these varied travelers, that we may recognize them at sight, 
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THE ROBIN—FROM LIFE, 


These iliustrations from photographs of living wild birds—caught, photographed and let fly again—are 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


call them by name, and be 
able to give them such hos- 
pitality as we may. They 
are ‘‘ people,’’ all of them, 
with tastes and preferences, 
and even critical tendencies. 

Of our many tourist birds 
the robin is dearest to every 
_ heart. ‘‘ Ho, you have the 
robin here !’’ is the frequent 
exclamation of many a 
stranger on whose sandals, 
or patent leathers, our dust 
| is clinging in a first em- 

brace. Yes, we have the 
robin here, but as a visitor 
only. Heis a great traveler. 
Every returning year sees 
| him staying with us a little 
> later, and we hope some day 
to find the familiar nest of 
mud and sticks in the forks 
of our live-oaks and mottled 
sycamores. But alas, this 
hope may be in vain, for we 
pabececeioa oe our a 

si and no mud exists on their 
eC ee ae dry banks. Should we see 
to the matter of leaving a little pool in the back end of the lot 
in the adobe berry-patch, these red-breasts might take the hint. 
They leave us with reluctance, and last year a few old bache- 
lors remained with us all summer, a trifle out of sorts, we 
fancied, with their condition. There is no need of describing 
the robin ; after long effort we succeeded in photographing him. 
His dear picture is in every heart. He is also in the heart of 
the sharp-shinned hawk. We shot one of these little despe- 
radoes the other day just as its talons buried themselves in the 
breast of the sweetest robin in the garden. And so the hawk, 
scarcely larger than its prey, was deprived of its sweet morsel. 
These hawks are said to be so fond of the robins that they follow 
them about. 

Usually (and especially in a wet winter) the robins and the 
wax-wings (cedar bird) appear together. It is they who 
strip our pepper trees of their pendant pearls, swallowing the 
berries whole, with a good deal of flattering comment, as if 
they were making poetry, like the tourist preachers and other 
folk. They disgorge the hard seeds of the center at random, 
and with ceaseless rapidity. One can hear the patter of the 
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C, M. Davis Eng. Co. GOLDEN CROWNED WARBLER—FROM LIFE. 
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light hail on the roof, or the side-walk, or the hard ground 
anywhere, and looking up see nocloud. The thin, sweet pulp 
under the red skin of the berry is the only edible part, and 
meal-time seems never to end. We induce these tourists to 
remain in our grounds a little longer than elsewhere by saving 
up a few bushels of the pepper clusters, after the first autumn 
wind, for their banqueting after they have stripped the trees. 
Now these spicy berries may serve as a sort of spring altera- 
tive to these robins and wax-wings. This may prove a point 
worthy of notice by our local physicians. It was by noting 
the fondness of the bobolink for the poke-berry, or phytolacca, 
that a famous ‘‘anti-fat’”’ remedy was discovered. The bobo- 
link, fattened into the ‘‘butter-bird’’ by high living in the 
grain fields and the rice swamps, betook himself to the poke- 
berry and thereby reduced his adipose tissue. But he knew 
better than to poison himself by too big a dose. 

Perhaps the wax-wing is the most beautiful of our tourists 
in color and form. The difference between the sexes of this 
bird (as of the robin) is in the shading of tints only. Both 
male and female possess the ‘‘sealing-wax”’ tips to the wing 
and tail feathers. Of what use these are, save as ornament, 
cannot be conjectured. The crest, which the bird lifts when 
curious or happy, and depresses when frightened or cross, is 
peculiar, and a wonder to all admirers. The crest of the wax- 
wing makes him as conspicuous a tourist as the traveler from 
Philadelphia, who wears his stove-pipe hat on the streets of 
Los Angeles, well nigh losing it over backward in his attempts 
to peer into the blossoming top of a blue gum. 

Aububon’s warbler is another of our tourists. The upper 
parts are bluish ash streaked with black. A spot of yellow is 
on the crown, the rump, the throat, and each side of the 
breast. The belly and under tail-coverts are white. The grey 
wings have a white edging, and the whole length of the bird 
is about five and a half inches. It breeds northward and in 
Alpine regions. Its note is very sweet and not intrusive. 

The intermediate sparrow comes early and stays late. We 
see them in large flocks. They love to stay about the stables 
and chicken houses to feed on the grains. Nothing so good 
as cookies for them, if one will take the trouble to give them 
crumbs. They will fly away with a large piece and thank you 
as they fly. They and the towhees are great friends and may 
be seen together around the woodpile and the bamboo 
bunches, whirring away with a great noise if disturbed, but 
returing immediately. Their song is very sweet, the bird 
sometimes twittering between mouthfuls as it picks up the 
cracked corn, with the hens. They will perch on the edge of 
the bran-pail while the cream-colored Jersey takes her lunch, 
and pick the bits from her face. They may be recognized by 
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their striped head and wings and sparrow-like form. They 
make a fine photograph. Our Alaskan travelers noticed this 
bird, and the robin, in regions beyond the arctic circle last 
year. 

Among other tourists are the golden-crowned warbler, the 
ruby-crowned kinglet, or little king, and the varied thrush. 
The hermit thrush is another, always a solitary individual, as 
if disgusted with what it has seen of the world, or love-sick, or 
a possible poet. Probably the latter. This hermit is rufous 
brown, shading to yellowish underneath. There are dusky 
spots on the sides of the neck, and around the eye is a yellow- 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co. INTERMEDIATE SPARROW—FROM LIFE. 


ish orbital ring. This last renders the hermit easy of identifi- 
cation as he hops among the orange trees. 

There is the red-shafted flicker who hammers away at the 
house gables until everybody is awake in the morning, and 
then darts off with a sheen of the rising sun under his wings. 
And there too is the red-breasted sapsucker, running up the 
pepper trunks or backing down the same thoroughfare, red, 
and black, and white, as gay a young fellow as there is in all 
our land. He takes care to keep on the opposite side of the 
tree if you are near, where he amuses himself by pecking holes 
in the bark. He then flies off, to wait until the sap dries, 
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when he will return to peck it out in a round white globule of 
sticky wax. 

Besides these mentioned, there are many other tourist birds, 
each as welcome as the other. To induce them to feel at home 
in one’s grounds one must see that too much spray is not used 
on the foliage, that the trees and shrubbery are mostly of 
natural growth, little clipped, with swaying branches and 
hidden nooks. That people move about softly, sweet of tone, 
and harmonious of character. That there are no cats about, 
and that plenty of food is placed in tempting display. As a 
usual thing, compact, precise, hotel grounds are not sought by 
the birds. Birds love to ‘‘see out,’’ with plenty of wing 
space and listening room. If one would become familiar to 
the birds one must form the habit of sitting or standing stock- 
still. Birds notice movement more than form. But who ever 
saw Southern Californians sitting or standing stock-still? Well, 
one can make-believe stand still, and see what there is to see. 
It may bea butterfly sitting down on his haunches like a dog. 
Or it may be a cotillion of airy flies dancing on nothing. Or 
it may be a rufous hummer talking love to his mate while she 
naps on a blade of pampas grass. 


Pasadena, Cal, 


IN WESTERN LETTERS. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 








_|T requires no serious strain of the imagination to 
foresee a very near time when California shall be 
either the steady home or the ready refuge of a large 
proportion of American writers and artists. Not 
that a few present swallows make a summer, but 
because summer draws the swallows. People of 
brains do not know very much; but the attraction 
of gravitation works upon them as well as upon those 
who do not know anything. And when they come to 
realize its pull they are apt to yield alittle more gracefully and gratefully. 
Though the temptation is strong to their vanity and their pockets alike 
to Jeave Nature (whence their strength cometh) and sleep on the steps of 
the market-place, they are learning — by slow stages, as all good things 
are learned, and by degrees of the most teachable among them, as all 
learning advances—how much better to live in and to work in and to 
rest in California is than New York. And if there is anything in 
evolution, or anything in common sense, the day is not far distant when 
the Athens of America will be as far from Boston as it can get — without 
wading. With fair luck, I expect to live to see it; with good luck, to 
see it in the age of Pericles. 





os 
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If we of the real West have to stammer a little about the geography of 
Chicago, there are times when we feel no embarrassment about receiving 
her into our map. It is a delicate question, and a complicated one, 
whether Chicago is West or East; aud it is to be analyzed by neither 
provincial. She is Eastern enough to play the Eastern cities their own 
fool game; she is Western enough to beat them at it—and beat them 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. Photo. and copvright by C. F. Lawmis, 1900. 
FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE, EDITOR Zhe Dial. 


out of sight. She stands her teachers up in a row and puts a dunce-cap 
on them all — reserving the tallest for herself. Is it the drunkenness of 
commercialism they idolize? Well, she makes them look like young 
Good Templats in presence of her “business” orgie. Building new 
and rather sillier Towers of Babel? Why, she takes the kindergarten 
provincials to eastward of her and shows them what tall bui'dings really 
mean. And having distanced them in greed and sin and folly until they 
rage enviously over her supremacy in their own ideals, and taunt her 
with lack of taste, she turns around and “‘ does Taste’’ on a scale no one 
of them ever dreamed of. The World’s Faircould not have been in any 
other city in the world. Perhaps there is no city which has not more 
Taste than Chicago; but there is no other city which hasso much Nerve. 
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Cupe of blue and stare of gold 


Reach above the Hpril sward; 
Earth in vain may seck to bold 
Spirite who would greet their Lord. 48% 
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IN WESTERN LETTERS. gor 
It— Chicago, or Nerve, which you will—is the apotheosis of what a good 
many of us take for “‘Americanism.’’ The difference between Chicago 
and New York or Boston is merely difference of success in the same 
ideals. And that is the reason why Chicago is the most disheartening city 
on earth —therefore perhaps the most useful. It is a Terrible Example 
of what we are trying to come to. So terrible, that perhaps we may be 
warned in time to turn and go the other way. 


a%~e 


Yet the coolest, cleanest, foremost purely literary review in America is 
agg in that city-amuck. Zhe Dia/ is now twenty years old—and all 
ts life in Chicago. Boston has nothing remotely comparable in dignity, 
culture, intellect, authority. In fact, to put all its reviews together 
beside the Chicago Dia/ is to make a Bostonian take to the tall timber. 
Neither has Philadelphia, nor any othercity. New York competes only 
by breaking the classification; foramong its ‘‘ purely literary” journals 
none are for a moment on the Dia/’s plane. 

This strange, sane patch on the Chicago crazy-quilt is of course a mere 
—— coincidence. The Dia/is, and ever has been, Francis F. Browne, 

ts founder, editor, proprietor. This remarkable man —and ‘“‘ remark- 
able” is a mild word for the man who can create and maintain such a 
paper in such a city —is just now “‘resting-up’’ in God’s Country after 
along getting tired in the Other Fellow’s. It has been for years his 
—_ to come to California when he could stand the Eastern grindstone 
no longer. 

Any adequate list of the six greatest American periodicals must include 
the Dia/. No newspaper, of course, falls within the first six; and only 
one weekly. The rest drop into later classifications, with which we have 
no concern here. Scholars may differ as to the order of their procession, 
and I do not presume to dictate it; but no scholar will think of formu- 
lating other classifications until the Nation, Harper’s Magazine, the 
Atlantic, Scribner’s, the Dia/ and the Century have been set off in a class 
by themselves. After them —the deluge. 


The only conceivable comparison for the Dia/, in this country, is the 
Nation ; and even that is not pertinent, for the Nation concerns itself as 
broadly and as authoritatively with political as with literary criticism, and 
the Dia/ does not. Whittier was entirely safe in calling it ‘‘the best 
purely literary journal in America.”’ 


* 
* 7 


Indeed, it is sheer Chautauqua for any one to pretend to keep abreast 
of expert criticism who does not read the Nation and the Dia/ both. 
Reviewing as a fine art is not wholly extinct; but in this country it is 
vital and perennial and reliable only in these two journals. 


* 
- 


* 

Mr. Browne, who is the significant ‘‘ figure on the Dia/,” is a Puritan 
thawed, not spoiled. His face is as it were a composite type of the 
Larger American ; strikingly like Whittier in some aspects, but stronger; 
with much suggestion of Lincoln, and as gentle a smile; and no small 
resemblance, despite a different barber, to our traditional Uncle Sam. It 
is an index at once to his heredity and his mellowing. ‘‘Austere”’ is the 
precise word for his intellectual and moral attitude; but not the word at 
allforhis humanity. It is most rare that such tact and kindliness should 
inhabit with inflexible integrity. 


oo * 

He was born in South Halifax, Vt., December 1, 1843, and grew up in 
Massachusetts, learning the printer's trade in his father’s newspaper office 
at Chicopee. A slender lad of 18, he enlisted in the Forty-sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment and got his baptism of war. After leaving the army 
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he studied law at Rochester, N. Y.,and the University of Michigan. In 
1867 he ‘‘located’”’ in ——— and gave up law for journalism. From 1869 
to 1874 he maintained and edi the Lakeside Monthly, the only real 
magazine the Middle West has ever had. For a time he was literary 
editor of 7he A/iiance,; and for many years literary adviser to the foremost 
of Western publishing houses—A.C.McClurg&Co. In 1880 he founded 
the Dia/, of which he has ever since been editor. It was at first in the 
same relation to the McClurg business that the Bockman now bears to 
Dodd, Mead & Co., the Book- Buyer to Charles Scribner's Sons, etc. But 
presently Mr. Browne became ‘‘ the whole thing’’— proprietor as well as 
editor, an honorable model in business as well as in the higher relations — 
and made his paper an independent review. 

He is author of 7he Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, and of a small 
volume of poems— Volunteer Grain —and compiler and editor of several 
anthologies. He was chairman of the committee on the Congress of 
Authors at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Hervey White, the young Kansan whose first book, Differences, has 
ae the judicious, is in Southern California at work upon a second 
novel. 








* 
* * 

Peter F. Dunne, the universal ‘‘ Mr. Dooley,”’ is also vacationing here, 
and very quietly. If this young man, who has already found his place 
as third great humorist in American literature — side by side with A. Ward 
and Mark Twain —if Mr. Dooley can catch the elusive “‘ tenderfoot’’ and 
embalm that serious tumble-bug in the amber of his non-corrosive 
satire, along with the large collection of flies already held there, why, 
still larger immortality is his. 

aa * 

That most meteoric but “not Impossible She,’’ Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, has reverted from a long, tiresome and triumphant anabasis 
through the crowded lands to the free California she loves. Since the 
severest critics rank her Women and Economics beside John Stuart Mill, 
there is no longer serious reason for any one, no matter how stupid, to 
fear that Mrs. Stetson’s rather unearthly brilliancy will be disastrous. 
It isn’t catching, anyhow. But our meteor seems to be amenable to 
gravitation, and to have found an orbit. If the rest of us could acquire 
genius as readily as this disconcerting young woman will pick up 

ears, it would be a comfortable world. She has been unconventional, 

mpatient, not always wise—as the rest of us always are. She is still 
careless (perhaps even sometimes ignorant) of literary technique — 
particularly in verse. But those are things bearable anyhow, and rather 
a matter of mellowing. Meantime she burns enough original thought 
to furnish a whole Authors’ Club—or to disrupt an average community 
if so many real ideas ever got loose in its midst. And there will be, 
among those whose expectancy counts for anything, a genuine interest 
in whatsoever book it is that is now being written outdoors on a breezy 
foothill of the Sierra Madre overlooking one of the fairest and most 
Bostonized valleys in the world. A 

+ * 

Very like a pair of their own wild-birds, Charles A. and Louise M. 
Keeler nest on a high ridge of the Berkeley hills; looking out across 
that beautiful university town, across the changeful Bay, to the Golden 
Gate and the farther sunset. Birdlike in devotion, singleheartedness 
and faith, they work together, for home and for art, in a partnership as 
exquisite as itis rare. Both are very young— neither, I think, has seen 
25 yet— both have, in all probability, by far their best work to do, and 

both have already made a creditable mark in serious work. It is a rare 
and a fine sight to see, in these days, a housekeeping of youngsters 
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absolutely free from flippancy. Mr. Keeler is already of honorable 
repute as an ornithologist — not provincially, but among real scientists. 
His road to distinction in that line is direct, if he shall care to pursue it. 
At present his ear is rather for the song of the sirens on the Isles of 
Verse. Mrs. Keeler (who is a niece of Mary Mapes Dodge, founder and 
framer and still editor of S¢. Niche/as) has no smaller endowment. A 
upil of Keith, she shows very uncommon growth and promise as a 
tive illustrator. Two recent books from this birdsnest on the hills 
are reviewed on another page; and herewith are given fac-simile pages 
from one of them to show the work of these home collaborators. 
* 


* 

Even artists are beginning to “‘ discover California ;’’ and before many 
years their Mecca will be here. 

E. A. Burbank, who is painting the most adequate — and historically 
the most vsluable—Indian portraits ever done, is recruiting here. 
Lungren, easily master of al] landscapists of the arid lands, is now in 
Europe, but has bought a home in Los Angeles, and ‘‘ could not be hired 
to live anywhereelse.”’ Paul de Longpré, who paints flowers marvelously 
well, is tentatively located here. Wendt, one of the most modest and 
most conscientious of American landscape-painters, is here on his 
periodic outing. And so on. 

And good old Thomas Hill, a veteran Californian, and of the category 
of Bierstadt, is home again froma long roving among thescenic wonders of 
Mexico. After a few wayside halts in Southern California he has gone 
on to his (copyrighted) Yosemite. 


WHILE THE HONORABLES SLEPT. 


BY EDITH KING LATHAM. 


T was half an hour after midnight and little Ah Tsun had not once 
closed her eyes, although the old slave woman had put her to bed 
at 9 o’clock. 

Through the open door she heard the deep breathing of the Hono- 
rable Parents in the adjoining room. Occasionally one of the little 
brothers in their bed in the corner laughed softly in his sleep, a gurgling, 
happy noise. 

Ah Tsun gave a patient sigh. At the sound the slave woman lifted 
herself on one elbow from her resting place on the floor. 

“Is the evil pain worse, beloved?’ she asked, lowering her voice to a 
—- whisper and glancing stealthily in the direction of the ‘‘ Honor- 
ables. 

“It is just the same, Seen Fah. Will it ever go away?”’ 

A pained expression came into the old woman’s face. She lifted the 
child from the bed, and taking her in her arms padded softly up and 
down the room in her stockinged feet. 

**That is better, is it not?” she urged. ‘‘ Yes, daughter of Quong Wo, 
the pain which eats thy heart will one day vanish, and then will Ah Tsun 
hold her head very high with pride for knowing that she has the honored 

Iden-lily feet of the nobly-born. May the gods grant that Seen Fah 

permitted to support the tottering steps of the lady, Ah Tsun!”’ 

A wan smile flitted over the little girl’s face even while she involun- 

tarily drew up one foot with a twitch of agony. 

“The honorable Quong Wo will make a noble marriage for his 
daughter of the tiny feet,’ continued the slave soothingly. ‘The 
elephant-footed maidens will scream with rage when they learn that 
they must remain forever in the house of their fathers, with no hope of 
leaving it for the house of a husband. For who would wish a wife who 
can run about the streets alone, like any common slave?’’ Seen Fah 
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laid the child again on the bed, and sat by her side crooning in a low 
tone a weird sort of tune. At last the weary eyelids closed from sheer 
exhaustion and Ah Tsun fell into a troubled sleep. 

The slave woman had been purchased by Quong Wo, when his daughter 
was two weeks old, from a Chinese returning home with a grown family 
and a fortune amassed in the ‘‘ Land of the Golden Mountains.”’ 

For seven years Seen Fah had devotedly guarded the child. The two 
little brothers, who bad been born during that time, were also under her 
charge, but her care for them was merely perfunctory and never 
approached the passionate love with which she watched over Ah Tsun. 

Poor old Seen Fah was afflicted by nature with a grotesque ugliness of 
feature which was accentuated by the deep scars of smallpox, but Ah 
Tsun thought her beautiful. 

Since the binding of Ah Tsun’s feet a year before, Seen Fah had served 
as surgeon and nurse. At first she had thought only of the honor which 
the foot-binding would eventually confer upon the child, and stolidly 
shut her ears to the wails of agony which pierced the air when the little 
toes were doubled under and mummified in yards of white muslin. 

The cruel bandages were drawn tighter as the shrunken fiesh and 
decaying bones grew slowly into the deformity of narrow stumps which 
at last would be embellished with gaily embroidered shoes too small for 
a healthy six-month-old baby. Then came the terrible agony which 
follows the sudden interruption of the circulation, and Seen Fah’s heart 
pve her that she should have lent herself to this torturing of her 

rling. 

Quong Wo, however, thought only of the future, and smoked his long 
pipe contentedly while the child’s cries filled the house. He had married 
a woman with bound feet, his daughter should be lily-footed also. 

Ah Tsun writhed nervously in her sleep, The pain in her feet had 
been worse than usual all day because of new bandages put on in the 
morning, which pressed closer the already-tortured toes. 

The old woman roused herself from a half-waking doze and peered 
anxiously into the little girl’s eyes, which languidly opened. To her 
horror she saw by the light of the nut-oil tapers blinking before the 
ancestral tablets a deathlike pallor steal over Ah Tsun’s face as the child 
fell intoa merciful unconsciousness. Terrified, she grasped a punk stick, 
held it to the flame of the tapers and thrust it under the little girl’s 
nostrils. The pungent odor brought her back to renewed agony. Seen 
Fah was beside herself with grief, but she never once thought of 
appealing in her distress to the ‘‘ Honorables.’’ The child was her own, 
if love could give a deed, for her sun rose and set in Ah Tsun, whose real 
mother rarely troubled herself to remember that her daughter existed. 

Two deep wrinkles creased Seen Fah’s forehead. The child would die, 
and with her would go the daylight. There would be left only the little 
boys, who were applauded for kicking and biting the slave woman. 
Quong Wo always smiled at this exhibition of manly spirit in his heirs, 
and the mother laughed shrilly and clapped her slender hands. 

Ah Tsun’s eyes became more sunken and the lines of pain around her 
mouth deepened. Seen Fah made a sudden resolve. She would release 
Ah Tsun from her pain. The poor, writhing feet must be unbound. 
She would trust to luck and the gods to distract the attention of the 
**Honorables”’ that they might not discover the trick which the slave 
woman would perpetrate. Then when Ah Tsun’s feet had grown to their 
full, natural size and the deceptive bandages were finally removed it 
would be too late to renew the torture. And if the ‘‘Honorables’’ felt 
it necessary to sacrifice Seen Fah to their anger it would be only a slave 
woman who would die. 

Creeping across the room, she listened for an instant, then noiselessly 
closed the door. With a stealthy, backward glance she approached the 
bed and began gently to unwind the bandages on the right foot of Ah 
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Tsun. The child, only half-conscious, moaned and drew the foot away. 
Then she opened her eyes and languidly watched Seen Fah. 

The woman had unwound all of the outer bandage and was now coming 
to the foot itself, forgetful of the added agony she would thus inflict. 

The pain roused Ah Tsun. Raising herself in the bed she watched the 
slave with wide-open eyes. There were no new bandages lying near. 
A look of horror overspread her face, then a sharp cry escaped her. 

‘*Seen Fah, Scen Fah, what are you doing?’’ she screamed. 

Seen Fah quickly placed her hand over the child’s mouth and gave a 
glance at the door. But the ‘“‘ Honorables”’ slept soundly. 

Ah Tsun in her weakness fell into a fit of low sobbing, but all the time 
she fought the old woman with what little strength she possessed. 

‘I will do thee a kindness, honored maiden,’’ she said. ‘‘ The feet 
will not hurt any more, and thou shalt sleep sweetly all night instead 
of lying awake to watch for the little gray mouse in the chimney hole.’’ 

“T shall have no pain,” answered the descendant of a thousand lily- 
footed, “‘ but would you have me walk in the great shoes like the clumsy 
boats on the river at my father’s village, a coolie girl, with no hope of 
noble marriage? It would be better that you should be one of the 
howling mourners at my funeral, Seen Fah, than that you should rob 
me of my golden lilies.”’ 

The slave gazed steadily at the child, then without a word she carefully 
replaced the bandages. As she drew them firmly into place a hot tear 
dropped on her hand. She shook it off in surprise. It reminded her of 
the last time she had wept, when, at 15, her newly scarred face was 
sodden with tears as her father brutally told her she was too ugly for 
even a coolie’s wife, she must be sold cheap for a servant. 

And she had looked down at her big feet and felt of her rough skin 
and silently agreed with him. 

“Honored maiden will be a happy woman,’’ she whispered as she 
tenderly laid the child down, ‘‘she has saved herself from disgrace.’’ 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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EAUTIFUL, unknown, the province of Alta Califor- 
nia slept in the sunshine of sixty yearsago. Indian 
peons tended the flocks and herds of their Spanish 
masters in oak-clad cafions, and valleys of green 
and gold ; antelo fed on such broad levels as the 
Salinas plains; deer, elk and grizzlies were to be 
found beside every stream ; the land was new and 
unspoiled, the fairest of all the Spanish-American 
colonies. A few ships, like Dana’s clumsy drogher, 
the Pilgrim, occasionally sailed along the coast to 
trade for doubled hides and hairy bags of tallow. A few strangers 
ssed on horseback from Mission to Mission and ranch to ranch, along 
indistinct trails through the unfenced wilderness, It was a peaceful Ar- 
cadia peopled by a kindly, simple-hearted race, forever separated from 
the noisy European civilization in the midst of which young Alfred Ten- 
nyson, ‘“‘under-graduate,’’ was even then writing of that ‘‘ hollow lotus- 
land” so rn suggestive of old-time California—the land “in 
which it seemed always afternoon,’’ where ‘‘through mountain clefts 
the dale was seen far inland, and the yellow down bordered with palm.”’ 

In vain shall men strive to renew the lotus charm. Once forgotten, 
it is never remembered again, and yet the sound of it still lingers where 
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California rivers draw their waters from the purple crests of the Gavi- 
lans, the snows of the Sierra Madre. Once it was the land of which 
the poet dreamed, where men might rest ‘‘on the hills like gods to- 
gether, careless of mankind.” Nevertheless, even in that lotus-land of 
old-time California, there were brief fevers of local politics, ramors of 
Indian wars, and expeditions that seemed marvelously heroic to the sim- 
ple-hearted Spanish Californians. 

Listen, then, to the story of one of these long-forgotten episodes—the 
story of the gallant Captain José, and a certain volunteer from the an- 
cient Mission of San Juan Del Norte, 

Early in the winter of 1837-38, Captain José Castro of Monterey re- 
reived important orders from the Governor. He was to enlist, organize 
and equip a small body of volunteers with which to punish es of 
mara’ g Indians that dwelt in the Sierra foothills of the San Joaquin 
country, and had frequently crossed the great valley and the Coast 
Range barrier to drive off horses and cattle from outlying ranches. The 
truth was, —_ were often led by ren le Indians m the Missions, 
and were much dreaded by the — Spanish settlers. 

The Captain picked his men among the rancheros of the Salinas, 
the Carmel, the P4jaro, Gilroy and San Juan Bautista, the San Juan of 
the North, so called to distinguish it from San Juan Capistrano. Thirty 
men in all were willing to brave the perils of the unknown mountains 
and the dreadful horse-eating Indians. They were fairly well armed for 
the time and place, and the priests had offered up special Vy mae for 
their safe return and their protection against the wiles of his Satanic 
ar, sd the patron saint of the —— 

ne of the volunteers attracted the particular attention of Captain 
osé. His name was Santiago Trolon. He was a Spaniard from Barce- 
ona; a strong, well made man of forty-five, with small features and 
moa eyes. The moment that Captain José arrived at the Mission, 
after a long ride through the San Miguel foothills from Natividad, Tro- 
lon, who had heard a rumor of the proposed tion from the Mexi- 
can herdsmen, rushed into his nce and asked to be allowed to join. 
The astonished a who not posety found anyone in that 
frame of mind, e him sign the rolls forthwith. 

But before the young officer left the Mission, he was made aware that, 
to — from his journal afterward sent to his cousin Manuel, Secretary 
to the Governor, “‘there was something suspicious about the fellow.’’ 
The padre of og ag finally took Captain José aside and told him that 
the men around the little Mission town called Trolon “El Cojo,’’ the 
Lame One, although he was straight and strong. This could only mean, 
the Padre thought, that he had some mental or moral deformity, and 
though the man was astonishingly brave and rough, there was certainly 
need of ss him. Not for nothing had he been called El Cojo. 
Perhaps he had done dreadful things in Sonora or Mazatlan, or old Bar- 
celona—guien sabe? People do not leave their homes for such little 
affairs as levying highway taxes on the rich, but for some such unspeak- 
able sin as ey or speech against the Church. It was rumored in 
San Juan that El Cojo had once said ‘‘ it was a shame to beat an Indian 
so that he could hardly walk, for being late to morning service.’’ The 
Padre trusted that pious Captain José would watch that firebrand, El 
Cojo; and for his part he thought no member of the expedition could 
be better spared if the Saints should order that any were to be killed by 
the warriors of Stanislaus. 

The expedition rode northward to the San, José valley, thence through 
the hills to Sufiol, Livermore and the edge of the San Joaquin valley. From 
here, avoiding the marshes white with wild geese and crossed by muddy 
sloughs, they skirted the Coast Range foothills to what is now Firebaugh’s 
Ferry, where after much labor they were able to ferry themselves over 
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the San Joaquin river, the horses swimming behind. The week before 
Christmas they reached the Sierra foothills. 

The Captain’s suspicion of El Cojo had deepened daily. Some of the 
men reported that fortwo nights El Cojo had left the camp under pretext 
of getting water and had staid away for three or four hours. The gallant 
Captain José was equal to the emergency; he immediately sent for El 
Cojo, and on inquiring was told by the latter that he ‘‘ had been bathing 
in the river,”’ “‘an excuse which,’’ wrote the Captain, ‘‘I found hard to 
believe, since there was ice every morning in the shallow pools of the 
stream.” 

Captain José continued to worry about the proceedings of E] Cojo, and 
the latter continued to disappear at frequent intervals, coming back with 
more and more original explanations of his absence. According to his 
stories he had been the victim of many curious accidents— his “sack of 

visions had broken loose and rolled down the cafion;’”’ ‘“‘a branch had 
len across his foot ;’’ he had “slipped down a steep slope and had to 
ge round the hill to join his comrades.” It seemed impossible for poor 
ptain José to formuiate a military code sufficiently explicit to cover so 

it a range of events. 

If it had not been for El Cojo and the fact that they were rapidly 
approaching the enemy, the journey of the expedition through the Sierra 
foothills would have been one long holiday. They had left behind the 
frosts and winds of the valley, and were in a warm, sunny region where 
the green grass springing up after the early rains was already a foot high 
and afforded abundant pasturage. The streams were so full of trout that 
the most veritable tyro could have caught hundreds of them with a bent 

in and a bit of flannel. Deer, quail and other game seemed perfectly 
orant of the hunter’s wiles, and it was evident that the Indian population 
was very sparse in the vast areas of the Sierras. 

There follows a gap of a week or so in the narrative, for some of the 
pages of the Captain’s journal have been missing since the American 
conquest. It appears, however, that the El Cojo affair finally came to 
what — seem a serious resolution on the part of Captain José. ‘I 
have made up my mind,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to have El) Cojo shot at the first sign 
of treachery.’’ 

From a modern point of view this would seem to have carried the whole 
subject considerably past discussion, but Captain José’s journal reveals 

itional expansesof diplomacy. At dusk on Sunday night, after a long 
day’s march during which E] Cojoand two of his most intimate companions 
had for a long time left the party in spiteof strict orders to the contrary, 
the Captain called upon El Cojo for an explanation, and “‘ again reasoned 
with him.” ‘‘The Deceitful Lame One” replied with vigor, saying that 
no Spaniard could be guilty of so vile a thing as treason, and that he hated 
with a perfect hatred the wild Indians they were pursuing. 

**Nevertheless,’”’ continues the astute commander, ‘‘I noticed that he 
could not look me squarely in the face, but hung his head in a doglike 
manner, and continually kept his hand in a little sack that he had 
suspended over his shoulder. 

“After he had left me I watched him closely, and noticed that he was 
continually taking something out of his sack and eating it. Presently I 
Gienovered that they were pifion nuts. I knew that none of the other 
~_' had any, and I came to the conclusion that he had been with the 
Indians.” 

Again and again the Captain remonstrated with El Cojo, who answered 
shortly that there were many pifion trees in California. Sanguinary orders 
were again issned. Meanwhile E1 Cojo managed to trade some pifion nuts 
with others of the company for ammunition, and went to sleep under 


an oak. 
The little party of Spaniards finally came toa fresh Indian trail and late 
in the afternoon reached the enemy. A severe fight began, and Captain 
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José finally ordered a retreat to a large pileof rock. They had just n 
this change of base, when the two men who had disappeared with El Cojo 
crept out of the bushes and said the charge of the Indians had separated 
them from the main body and that El Cojo had been killed. 

**I knew they were lying,” writes the Captain, ‘‘so I had them searched, 
and found that they also had pifion nuts in their pockets. I ordered them 
shot, which was done by my first sergeant and a file of five men.” 

This, considering the drift of preceding events, was certainly unexpected, 
and must have seemed so to the two deserters thus brought to grief by the 
habit of pifion nuts, One cannot but think that if El Cojo had cnddenly 
returned, Captain José would have fallen into an argument with him and 
80 pened | the execution, but the spell was broken, and long-delayed 
military discipline found expression. 

The astute Captain continues the story as follows: “I placed their 
bodies on the trail along which the Indians would have to pass if they 
followed us. We turned them on their faces, with outstretched arms, 
which among California Indians is the sign of discovered treason.”’ 

Captain José’s men had hardly left the bodies of the two deserters before 
the Indians opened fire, wounding four men and killing a horse. The 
Spaniards found it impossible to get back to the pile of rock, so they 
fought desperately, driving the Indians across the ravine. Others, 
however, ap ed on the hills, and skirmishing continued until dusk, 
Captain José, who really appears to have had some fighting qualities, 
made a lofty speech to his men, led a charge upon the main o- of the 
Indians, and so ended the fight. 

The enemy left seventeen dead and nine wounded. “Among those 
who were killed,’’ writes the Captain to his cousin, “we found El Cojo, 

asan Indian. He had a bullet through his head.’ 

The event made a deep impression upon all the Spaniards. Some of the 
company asserted roundly that the Evil One must have taken possession 
of the body of El Cojo, revived it, and so acted as the leader of the savages. 
Finding defeat inevitable, through the courage of the Spaniards and thp 
prayers of so many pious priests, the Arch Fiend had simply given up 
the contract and deserted the body. This is the favorite form the legend 
takes among the Spanish Californians of San Juan, where El Cojo is still 
a terrible name. 

Captain José long felicitated himself upon his own remarkable strategy 
and its happy results, but he could only explain the wickedness of the 
late El Cojo by the remark that he had ‘‘sold himself to the Enemy of 
Mankind.” The closing paragraph of one of his letters to Don Manuel, 
however, would seem a sufficient explanation: ‘‘I*searched his body 
with my own hands, and in a leathern belt that had hitherto escaped our 
notice I found a letter from his wife in Mazatlan, in which she described 
the vile treatment she had received from a native Californian—a man 
from Los Angeles. El Cojo had marked upon this letter from his wife, 
“Muerto, 1 1 11,” and had also added, “ Uni vida para cada afio de su 
edad’’ (one life for each year of her age). 

Don Manuel, wiser than Captain José, insisted to his dying day that 
some wicked Californian had committed so great a wrong against El 
Cojo’s wife that he had sworn a Catalan’s vengeance, which, he said, was 
equal to a Corsican’s vendetta in ferocity and persistence; that he had 
killed four men since he had reached California, as his own memorandum 
plainly showed, and that he expected to complete his programme by 
helping Chief Stanislaus and his Indians destroy the whole expedition.* 


* This story, in its main features, was told me by the late General Manuel B. 
Castro, who showed me a part of —— José’s journals wherein the E] Cojo episode 
is treated with great seriousness. General Manuel was the “Cousin Manuel,” and 
Governor’s secretary of the period. C. H. 8., Niles, Cal. 


























PIONEERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, ETc. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 
ESCALANTE’S LETTER (1778).—Conciupep. 


The following pages conclude the literal translation (begun in the 
March number) of Fray Escalante’s letter of 1778, giving a digest, from 
papers then in the Santa Fé archives, of the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 
and the beginning of the Reconquest: 


4. All the rebels remained masters of the whole kingdom [ New 
Mexico] ; and soon asall the Spaniards were gone out from it Po-pé gave 
orders (under pain of their lives to such as should not obey) that all the 
men, women and children should take off the crosses and rosaries they 
might have, and should break them in pieces or burn them; that no one 
should speak the name of Jesus or Mary, nor invoke the saints; that all 
the married men should abandon the women with whom they had 
contracted matrimony according to the Christian law, and should take 
other [women] as suited them; that no one should speak the Castilian 
tongue, nor show any holding of affection for the God of the Christians, 
for the saints, nor for the priests and Spaniards; and that wherever they 
had not already done so they should burn all the temples and sacred 
images. He made his general visitation [official inspection] accompanied 
by a captain of the Taos rebels named Jhaka, by another [captain] of the 
Picuries (who formerly was governor of those same) named Don Luis 
TupatG, and by another head of the Queres (who formerly was interpreter 
of the pueblo of Santo Domingo) called Alonso Catiti, [and] by a great 
number of inferior captains. He took from the churches the ornaments 
and holy vessels which he wished, and divided the rest among the 
captains and subaltern governors; and established the tribute which 
the pueblos must pay him in wool, cotton and other things, whensoever 
he should visit them. In the pueblo of Santa Ana he caused to be 
prepared an invitation feast of the viands which the priestsand governors 
were wont to use; and a great table, according to the fashion of the 
Spaniards. He seated himself at the head, and in the opposite place he 
had Alonso Catiti sit, seating the rest in the remaining places. He 
caused to be brought two chalices, one for himself and the other for 
the said Alonso, and both began to drink toasts in scoff at the Spaniards 
and the Christian religion. And Po-pé, taking his chalice, said to Alonso 
(as if he were the Father Custodian): ‘‘To Your Paternal Reverence’s 
health.” Alonso took his [chalice], and rising said to Po-pé: ‘‘ Here is 
to Your Lordship's [health], SirGovernor.’’ In fine, there remained in 
all the kingdom no vestige of the Christian religion; all was profaned 
and destroyed. 

5. Otermin gave account to the Most Excellent Sir Viceroy concerning 
the uprising and the disasters which followed. The Father Ayeta went 
on to Mexico [city] and made several reports to His Excellency, to the 
end that all possible means might promptly be applied to reclaim 
the apostate rebels of New Mexico to the Catholic faith and obedience to 
His Majesty. [The Viceroy] granted his permission, with a decree of 
the King’s concurrence, for all which he deemed necessary; not only 
for the reduction of the rebels, but also for the subsistence of the families 
of the Spaniards and of the Piro, Tumpiro, Tihua, Gemex [ Jemez] and 
Tanos Indians, who came out fleeing with Otermin (for of all these 
[tribes] some had come out because they would not apostatize). The 
Father Ayeta himself came [back from the City of Mexico] with these 
good dispatches and with the royal interests. On this occasion was 
erected the presidio [frontier garrison] of El Paso (which today is in the 
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Carrizal), with the advocacy of Our Lady of Pilar and of Our Lord 
St. Joseph. He [Otermin] arranged the invasion [entrada] of New 
Mexico. There were some difficulties which caused a very harmful 
delay. On the 18th day of November, 1681, the force destined for the 
reduction of the said rebels (it was composed of 146 Spanish soldiers and 
112 Indian auxiliaries) set out from the roadstead [acon] of Fray Garcia, 
bound for New Mexico; with Governor Otermin, Father Ayeta and other 
priests. On the eve of the Immaculate Conception [which is Dec. 8] 
they reduced the rebel Tihuas [Tiguas] of the pueblo of Isleta. From 
here Governor Otermin sent a detachment of part of his force, which got 
as far as the pueblo of Cochitfi; and Otermin with the remainder lootl'as 
faras the puebloof Zandia (previously causing to be burned the Mga 
of Alameda) and to Porray [Puaray, near Bernalillo], which he foun 
without any people whatever, but with good provision of herds and 
vegetables. From Zandia he returned to Isleta; and before arriving 
there was overtaken by the detachment which had been to the up-river 
pueblos—that is to say, San Felipe, Santo Domingo and Cochitf. It 
accomplished no other thing of moment except to capture ‘three 
apostates—or, it were better to say, one; for the other two gave 
themselves up voluntarily. Otermin wished to follow up [the campaign ]; 
but already for the rigor of the winter, for the extreme debility of the 
horses, and likewise for the risk that the recent converts of Isleta return 
to the apostasy in which they were before (since at the urging of the 
other rebels 115 had within a few days returned to theirapostasy and fied 
from the pueblo)—[in view of all this] the Governor determined to 
return promptly tothe pueblo, taking with him thesaid newly converted 
[veducidos] Isleta [Indians] and the prisoners whom he and the 
detachment sent to Cochiti had captured. The Isletas whom he took 
with him on this occasion were 385 souls, and the prisoners 8. Among 
them was a Christian Indian [de razon], a Queres of the pueblo of San 
Felipe, named Pedro Naranjo, a famous wizard [Aechicero] and master- 

reacher of idolatry, who as such enjoyed the greatest esteem with Po-pé. 

is [Naranjo] declared the motives of the uprising and the arrangements 

of the said Po-pé with more fulness, intelligence, clearness and veri- 
similitude than any other. The motives reduce themselves to two 
heads, which are: first, the love which many of the old men retain for 
their ancient mode of life, for their idolatry, for the estufas and [because 
of ] the destruction of these in the time of the Governor Trevifio; second, 
the vexations and bad treatment which they had suffered from some 
Spaniards in many pueblos, the persecution of those Indians who were 
taken to be wizards, and the many chastisements and eapital punishments 
which various predecessors of Otermin had applied to these. 

6. They arrived, returning, at Hl Paso in January, 1682. The Governor 
soon fixed upon locations for the Indians whom he had brought from 
New Mexico this time and the other; and he located the following 
pueblos: Two leagues downstream from Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe 
del Paso, with Piro and Tumpiro Indians, the pueblo of Senecfi; a league 
and a half eastward from this, with Tihua Indians, the pueblo of Corpus 
Christi de la Isleta; 12leagues from El Paso and 7 % from Isleta, following 
the same Del Norte river [the Rio Grande, now], with Piro Indians, a 
few Thanos [ Tanos] and some more Gemex [ Jemez], the third pueblo, 
with the advocacy of Our Lady of Socorro. In the year of 1683 the 
Indians of this [latter] pueblo attempted to take the life of their minister, 
the Father Fray Antonio Guerra, and of one or two families of Spaniards 
that were there. The which they did not succeed in effecting, because 
the Zumas, who had settled with them, revealed their [plot]. The 
ringleaders fled to New Mexico; and those who remained passed by the 
Governor’s order to another location, much nearer to the pueblo of 
Isleta; where today is the pueblo which a second time they built with 
the same name of Socorro. In the cited year of [16]83, on the 24th of 
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October, was founded the first mission of Zuma Indians, 8 leagues south 
of the pueblo of El Paso, in the spot which they call today Ojito [spring] of 
Samalayuca. This mission did not survive; for in the following year 
of [16]84 they rose with the Mansos,* Christian and infidel, with the 
Janos and the rest of the Zumas, and apostatized. 

7. In December, 1683, there arrived at EK] Paso Juan Sabeata, an Indian 
of the Jumano nation, saying that all his people wished to be reclaimed 
to the Faith, and asked for ministers; and that not very far from their 
country were the Tejas [Texas], of whom he related so many things that 
he caused it to be believed that that province was one of the most 
advanced [ po/iticas], fertile and rich in this America. For which reason 
the Father Fray Nicol4s Lopez, then Vice-Custodian, desirous to propagate 
the Gospel, determined to go apostolically, without escort or defense, to 
this exploration (deccubrieclonce) with the Fathers Fray Juan de Zavaleta 
and Fray Antoniode Acevedo. Heinformed the Governor, Don Domingo 
Gironza, who did not permit that the Fathers should go alone, exposed 
tosomany risks. He formed an expedition of volunteer citizens, sending 
as commander of them the Col. [maestre de campo] Don Juan Domingo 
de Mendoza, with the proper orders for safeguarding the said priests and 
for the achievement of the end for which they tried. They reached the 
junction of the two rivers, Norte [Rio Grande] and Conchos, and preached 
to the Indians that were there — which were the three nations Conchos, 
Julimes and Chocolomos. These showed great docility, and the Father 
Fray Antonio de Acevedo remainedinstructingthem. The rest continued 
their journey, took to the Pecos river, which they then called Salado 
[salt], and after having marched many days arrived at a rancheria of 
Indians who then were called Hediondos [Stinkers]. Among them were 
some Jumanes; andof the latter [mation] was Juan Sabeata. From here 
they took their return to the junction of the two rivers by another way, 
more easterly than that they came by. And before they arrived there 
was a great discord between the citizens and the commandant Mendoza, 
which caused much scandal to the gathered heathen and much mortifi- 
cation to the priests. Soon as he arrived, the Indians of the junction 
asked Father Lopez for six priests to instruct them and administer the 
holy sacraments He left them the Fathers Zavaleta and Acevedo, and 
[himself] proceeded with the rest of the company, returning by Taba- 
lopa and Encinillas to El Paso. After a little time there arrived at the 
junction of the rivers some Tulime Indians, very resentful against 
the Spaniards because they had seen two others of their same nation 
hanged in Parral. As they sawall the catechumens of the junction 
these latter rose, flogged the two said priests, drove them out from there 
naked, on foot and without food, slew various Tihua Indians who were 
in company with the Fathers, and profaned the ornaments and sacred 
vessels that were there. The Fathers, with enormous toil, and at the 
end of many days, arrived at the pueblos of El Paso. This same year of 
[16]84, as I indicated above, the Mansos Indians of the pueblo of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe of E! Paso rose, apostatized and went to unite with 
the infidels of the same nation, commanded by the captain Chiquito, 
until then a very [good] friend of the Spaniards. The Zumas and the 
Janos uprose, and these, by means of the infidel Mansos, took the life of 
their'minister, the Father Fray Manuel Beltran, destroyed the temple 
and profaned the ornaments and sacred vessels. This mission was called 
Our Lady of the Solitude of the Janos [soledad]. All these persevered 
in their rebellion fortwo years; until, unable to withstand the incessant 
war which Don Domingo Gonzales made, killing and capturing many of 
them, they surrendered and sued for peace in the year 1686. 

8. Therebel pueblos of New Mexico began to = inflamed one against 
another and to wage raw war. The Queres, Taos and Pecos fought 


* Called also Gorretas, “ Little Caps.” See Benavides, Memorial. 
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against the Tehuas and Tanos, and these deposed Po-pé for the despotism 
and rigor with which he made himself obeyed and for the much tribute 
that in his frequent visitations he made them pay him; and in his place 
they chose Don Luis TupatG. The latter governed the Tehuas and 
Tanos until the year 1688, in which the same Po-pé was chosen again. 
Soon afterward he died, and the said Don Luis was chosen for the second 
time. Alonso Catiti, superior of the Queres,died sooner. As he entered 
an estufa to sacrifice, he burst asunder suddenly, all his intestines coming 
forth to the view of many other Indians. Thereafter each pueblo of the 
Queres governed itself independently [se gobernd por si mismo]. The 
Apaches had peace with some of these pueblos, and in others did all 
the damage they could. The Yuttas [Utes], after they knew the mis- 
fortune of the Spaniards [the 1680 rebellion] made war unceasing on 
the Jemes, Taos and Picuries; and, even with much more ardor, on the 
Tehuas, among whom they made formidable ravages. Not alone with 
this and with their civil wars were all the apostates of the kingdom 
afflicted, but as well by famines and pestilence. ‘the Queres and Jemes 
finished-off the Piros and Tihuas who remained after the invasion by 
Otermin, because they considered them friendly to the Spaniards. Of 
the Tihuas there only escaped some families which retired to the 
province of Aloqui [palpable misprint for Moqui]; of the Piros none 
whatever. 

9. The year of 1688 Don Pedro Reneros Posada invaded New Mexico, 
reached the pueblo of Cia, took [from it] some horses and sheep [ganado 
menor], and returned to El Paso without accomplishing anything else. 
In September* of the following year of [16]89 Don Domingo Gironzat 
went in unto the same reduction of the rebels. He had a bloody battle 
in the said pueblo of Cia, in which the rebels defended themselves with 
such valor and desperate dash that many let themselves burn alive on 
their housetops sooner than surrender. The number of Queres (as well 
of this said pueblo as from that of Santa Ana and others who came to 
succor the besi ) who were left dead in this battle mounted up to 600, 
of both sexes and of different ages. Only fourancient men were captured 
alive. They were shot [arcaduceado] in the self-same plaza [public 
square] of the pueblo. It is not proved that in this expedition anythin 
else was accomplished. In the year 1690 Don Domingo Gironza 
already formed another expedition to invade New Mexico asecond time: 
but the Zumas, [both] Christians and gentiles, who lived in E] Paso and 
its vicinity, rose, and he was obliged to direct his [expedition] against 
them. 

10. At the beginnings of the year 1691 Don Diego de Vargas Zapata 
Lujan Ponce de Leon entered upon the governorship. After having 
pacified the Zumas he thought upon the reduction of the rebels of New 
Mexico. Hecensulted the Most Excellent Sir Viceroy, Count of Galvez; 
and His Excellency agreed, giving him [Vargas] 50 soldiers from the 
garrisons of Parral. Before these arrived at El Paso, Vargas set forth to 
New Mexico with what men-at-arms he could gather and with three of 
our priests, who were the Fathers Fray Francisco Corvera, Fray Miguel 
Mufiiz and Fray Crist6ébal Alonzo Barroso. In Santa Fé the Tanos of 
the pueblo of Galisteo were fortified. He besieged them, [but] at the 
outset they showed such stubbornness that to the requests Vargas made 
them that they should make peace they answered the first time that they 
would not make it, for they must take the lives of all the Spaniards, 
so that they should have no chance to flee as at the time of the uprising 
[1680]. And the second time [they answered] that they would fight 
until they died, and would not surrender. With all the efficacy they 
could, the priests preached and exhorted them to make peace. Don 


* Really, August 29.—Ep. 
¢t Governor Domingo Gironza Petriz de Cruzate. 
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Diego de Vargas did the same, bestowing upon them his pardon for their 
past crimes and showing them by all methods a paternal and com- 
passionate love. He overlooked the insults which they gave him by 
words and actions; and at the same time he disposed with great activity 
whatever would help to improve an occasion to reduce them by force, in 
case thereshould be no other method; like the brave and prudent soldier 
he was] and the zealous and compassionate Christian. At last the 
ieged surrendered, without the effusion of blood, on the 13th day of 
September; and on the following day, on which befell the Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross, in the year 1692, they rendered obedience and were 
absolved from their apostasy by the Father Fray Francisco Corvera. 
After the town [vi//a] of Santa Fé had been gained, the 50 soldiers from 
the gatrisons of Parral arrived, and Don Diego de Vargas passed on to the 
meblo of Pecos, whose Indians forsook it and withdrew to the mesas 
table-lands] and hills near by. In different parts of these [hills] our 
men captured 23 old Indians and young ones, of both sexes, who were 
the last that had gone forth fleeing. Don Diego de Vargas set all these 
at liberty that they might persuade the others — who could not be found 
in four days—that they should return to their pueblo without the least 
distrust, and that their principales [councilors] should come to the town 
meg Fé] to give theirobedience. He returned to Santa Fé with all his 
orce; and from here passed, September 29th, to the up-stream pueblos. 
All the Tehuas submitted without resistance; and the Tanos, Picuries 
and Taos did the same. All were absolved from their apostasy, and 
brought to the fadres [Fathers—priests], to be baptized, all the babies 
and children of both sexes who had been born during the time of their 
rebellion. Those baptized in all the pueblos of the-Tanos, Picuries and 
Taos were 926. 

Up to this point come the data which I have extracted from the papers 
of these archives [in Santa Fé]. 

11. Before concluding this letter I wish to indicate at least what is 
my opinion upon the Tehuayo and upon the Gran Quivira, whose imagined 
greatness has given much to think about, from the beginning of the last 
century up to the present time. The Tehuayo,* according to the diary 
of Ofiate and other ancient narratives, should be reckoned, at most, 200 
1 to the northwest of Santa Fé. And it is nothing else than the 
land by way of which the Tihuas, Tehuas and other Indians transmigrated 


to this kingdom [New Mexico]. Which is clearly shown by the ruins of 

pueblos which I have seen in it, whose form was the same that they 

afterward gave to [their pueblos in] New Mexico; and the fragments of 

clay pottery which I likewise saw in the said —— are very like the 
° 


ttery] which the aforesaid Tehuas make today. which is added 

e constant tradition of themselves, which affirms the same ; and that I 
have gone afoot [andado] more than 300 leagues in the said direction 
up to 41 degrees and 19 minutes [north] latitude, and have found no 
information whatever among the Indians who today occupy that land, of 
others who dwell in pueblos. 

12. The Gran Quivira, according to the region in which they have 
always considered it to be, and according to what I have been able to 
draw out up until now, combining all the narratives about it that I have 
seen or heard, is nothing else than the villages [ pueb/os] of the Panana 
Indians [these were the Pawnees]. Nor have they more greatness than 
living gathered in villages; and with the same advancement [ po/itica] 
(a little more or less) as that in which the Moquinos live today. Two 
things principally confirm my conjecture. The first is, the first villages 
[ neblcs] that are found within more than 300 leagues to the northeast 
of Santa Fé are the said ones. Of the which, under the name of Pananas, 
no information was had in this kingdom until the year 19 of this century 


* Evidently the “‘San Juan country.” 
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[i.e., until 1719]; in which [year] news was given by a Frenchman who 
came to New Mexico by that way. For which motive the Governor* then 
here sent a force under one Villazur.t The which, having arrived at the 
rivert on whose opposite bank were the said villages [pueblos], was 
perceived by the Pananas. The latter crossed the rivert in the night, 
witha ymy number of guns? [ /ust/es]; and at dawn of the day following 
they upon the camp of our people such a discharge that most 
[of ours] perished; and among them the /udre Fray Juan Mingues, 
missionary of this custody, the commander and the Frenchman,] who 
was guiding the force. 

The second [of my reasons is that in the middle of the last century 
some families of Christian Indians of the pueblo and tribe [nacion] of Taos 
uprose, withdrew to the plains of Cibola [not Coronado’s “Cibola,”’ but 
the Buffalo plains] and fortified themselves in a place which afterward 
was for this [reason] called the Cuartelejo. And they were in it until 
Don Juan de Archuleta by order of the Governor went with 20soldiers and 
a of Indian auxiliaries and brought them back to their pueblo 
[Taos]. He found in the possession of these revolted Taos [Indians] 
casques [text casos, apparently misprint for cascos] and other pieces of 
copper and tin; and when he asked them whence they had acquired 
these they replied ‘‘from the Quivira pueblos,”” to which they had 
journeyed from the Cuartelejo. Thiscaused great admiration and content 
to all the Spaniards and priests of the kingdom; believing that these 
casques and other pieces were made in the Quivira; and therefrom they 
inferred that it was a very advanced and rich kingdom. From Cuartelejo 
in that direction one goes to the Pananas; and today it is seen with 
certainty that there are no other pueblos besides the said [Panana] ones, 
with which the French were by then already trading. des this, in 
all the pueblos which the English and French have discovered, from the 
— [tribe] to the north or northeast, we do not know any to have 

n found of the advancement and riches which used to be imagined ot 
the Gran Quivira. 

13. In the same manner, from the ill-understood stories of heathen 
Indians, many were persuaded that on the other side of the Colorado river 
(which, with the Gila, enters the Gulf of California) dwelt a nation like 
unto the Spanish, which wore long beards, armor like our ancient one of 

late, steel helmet and shoulder-piece. And these, with no great 
doubt, are the Bearded Yuttas [Utes] of whom the Rev. Father Custodian 
and I speak in the diary of the journey which we made through those 
lands in the year of [17]76; the which live in rancherias{ and not in 
pueblos, They are very poor; they use no more arms than their arrows 
and some lances of flint [heads]; nor have they dny other breastplate, 
helmet or shoulder-piece than what they brought out from the belly of 
their mothers [i. e., than their own skin]. 

This is as much as I can now say and as the limits of a letter permit. 
God our Lord guard Your Reverence many years in His grace. Santa Fé 
and April2of 1778. Your affectionate servant brother [in priesthood] and 
chaplain kisses the hand of Your Reverence. 

Fray SILVESTRE VELEZ DE ESCALANTE. 


Rev. Father Reader Fray Juan Agustin Morfi. 


Fray Escalante’s letter leaves us in the very doorway to the serious work of Vargas's long and remarkable 
eampsign ef Reconquest. At some later date it is hoped to carry out the interesting story in as concise terms as 
the good fraile's, by a condensation from Varges's official reporte and from ether sources. The documents as they 
stand are toe voluminous for this litte ine te and an bridged transl at present —Zp. 
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The south fork of the Platte. 
Supplied them by the French. 
Juan de Archibeque, one of the murderers of La Salle. 
Small farming settlements. 
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Has it occurred to you that about all the serious harm ever 
done in this cool world has been done by the Good People? It 
is the historic fact. 

Not the little, ephemeral personalities like sneakthieving, murder and 
the benevolent assimilation of a neighbor’s wife. Acts harm the actors. 
These poor fools harm society no more than a madman kills it when he 
cuts his own throat. The criminal is absolutely powerless as a factor 
in evolution. We know him, if only late; and he knows himself. 
Whether we ever catch him and hang him, counts little. His punish- 
ment and his futility are in him and on him, anyhow. 

But all the great, long, deep, generic wrongs; all the ignorance and 
bigotry and oppression in human history—all these have been com- 
mitted by the Good People. 

Who blocked the new message of the Nazarene? The rabble? No, 
the orthodox. Whom does Christ curse—the brute Roman soldiery? 
Nay, the Good People. Rabbles do not adjudicate systems of religion— 
such things are approved or rejected by the religious. 

Who stood in the path of Luther’s Reformation—the slums? No, the 
Church. Whosilenced Galileo—the dunces? No, the scientists. Who 
made the Spanish Inquisition a byword for cruelty—the bad people? 
Oh, no! The most pious, orthodox, god-fearing people in Spain. 
Who hanged witches and flogged Quakers in New England—the riff- 
raff? Not at all; the most virtuous of our Puritan forefathers. The 
unregenerate do not care enough what another man believes to roast or 
rack him into orthodoxy ; to be so cruel needs men who would die for 
the faith themselves. Even in our modern version of the Inquisition 
—Church heresy trials—it is not the backsliders who play inquisitor. 

Who kept Negro slavery alive in thiscountry? Not the Legrees (who 
were few) but the ministers of the gospel who preached and prayed for 
the ‘‘ divine institution ’’ of slavery, and proved by the bible the right- 
eousness of slaveholding ; and the orthodox congregations which kept 
that kind of ministers to do their conscience. Who maintained the 
War of the Rebellion four years and more? The camp followers and 
“hard cases””?. Never! Scoundrels and scrubs are as small a drop in 
the bucket below Mason and Dixon’s line as above it—and it is an Abo- 
lition Yankee who admits this. That war lived because the sober, 
home-loving, law-abiding, god-fearing people of the South believed in 
it. They fought as scrubs never will fight—and they made the scrubs 
fight, who would have run away as soon as the brute excitement wore 
off. Only, all these Good People were Mistaken. 

It is needless to continue the parallel. All history runs the 
same way. It means something. And the first thing it means is 
that men can’t wholesale their duty. It is a retail business, It means 
that a majority of the people in any country “‘ mean well ;’’ that they 
generally start wrong and wind up about right. And their itinerary is 
so invariably of one method that the student of history knows what to 
—s When you see a stolid multitude of Good People; and here 

there among them a Good Man arising, with brains in the upper 
end of him, and Deaprons with the crowd at his proper cost; and the 
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“ Jehn Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 
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Word spreads, and persecution spreads with it—why, then you may 
reasonably figure that in a year or five years or a generation the 
crowd will agree with the man who worldn’t agree with the crowd. It 
works that way—whetherit be one golden-rule carpenter against 
Mosaic Palestine; or one protesting monk against Catholic Europe ; 
or one Puritan against a United States half slaveholding and half con- 
senting toslavery. It doesn’t mean that every man who protests is 
right, any more than that every crowd is right by conforming. But 
when men with heads and hearts begin to break out for conscience sake; 
when they brave their own party, their own social peers—why, then 
the crowd that thinks by platoons might as well make up its mind to 
right-about face. For it is going to have to. 


Who was John Brown? Why, he was a fool! 
Also a rude, half-educated backwoods ‘‘ copper- 
head” and “traitor.”” He was against the government of the United 
States — which then officially sanctioned and protected human slavery. 
He was so blasphemous as to think God as big as the President. He was 
against the State governments which desired to extend slavery. He 
was an impolite person. He did not ask anybody if he please might 
think. The implied permission God gave him, by giving him a brain 
to think with, was warrant enough for John Brown. 

Do you chance to remember the name of anyone of the eminently re- 
spectable persons — bankers, ministers, professors, deacons, merchants, 
who were scandalized by John Brown, and balked his crusade so that he 
died a martyr without seeing the Dawn? Remember who the governor 
was that hung John Brown? Know the name or rank of the patriotic 
regular army officer who conquered him? Ever hear any songs about 
them? Or about the president of the United States that year—if you 
should chance to remember who he was? 

But maybe you have heard ten thousand men, in a roar that shook 
high heaven, sing about the man of Ossawotamie. And felt it. as I have, 
in your feet ; and opened your lungs with it, and felt something crinkle 
in your bl 

Why? 

The Calaveras Grove of Big Trees seems in a way to be saved 

—though Californians may as well still watch that the Secre- 
UP. tary of the Interior does not fall asleep, now that Congress has 
empowered him to preserve this noblest forest on earth. 

And we ourselves may fitly refrain from undue slumber henceforth. It 
was high time we wakened to avert the last vandalism—enough had gone 
before. As John Muir—the Prophet of the Sierra, who has really 
shaken us all awake at last—writes me: ‘‘ Every year for the last 25 
years, more sequoias have been felled, blasted and sawed into lumber on 
the Fresno, Kings, Kaweah and Tule rivers than are contained in the 
Calaveras Grove. Perhaps twice as many. And with scarce a whimper 
from the public.’’ 

This ought to make us Californians truly proud of what weare pleased 
to describe as our brains. The only excuse is that we have been young 
and busy; but this excuse is rather senile now. If we ever plan to be 
weaned of our philistinism, it is about time to begin. It is time for us 
to see that our representatives, State and National, adopt common-sense 
and adequate systems for preserving what forests we have left. Appro- 
priations, forces and other measures are at present something like a 
child’s tin-shovel sandheap against the ocean. 

We foster in our home circles a belief that we are not imbeciles nor 
vandals. But we let an irresponsible sheep-herder, or an alien lumber- 
man, or a ravel-witted camper destroy our watershed. We maudle 
away in our city or town—five, fifty or a hundred thousand of us — and 
sweat over the serious concerns of councilmen and dog-catchers and 
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ve euchre ; while a few vandals sell our roof from over our 
. Now, we are not all such fools as not to know that if our forests 
disappear, the State will die—well, let us not act as if we were. What 
shall it profit us to gain the Philippines if California driesup? One 
“dry year’ scares us blue; yet one can count almost on his fingers the 
men who are really toiling to prevent a// our years from being dry. 
One careless campfire running amuck in our mountains does more harm 
to California than all the pink teas, underwear bargain sales, literary 
societies, tally-ho parties, lectures and sermons ever endemic in the 
State have done it good. It destroys more money than they can all re- 
lace and disproves more brains than they ever dreamed of having. 
t us keep our forests. And the way to keep isto keep. And the first 
of it is to keep at our law-makers till there shall be reservations enough, 
money enough, rangers enorgh and stiff penalties enough to do the 
work, 


The party whips and administration organs shed their breath STANDING 


in vain in alternately bullying and beseeching us, who are BY 
neither whips nor whippees, but plain Americans, to ‘‘ Stand 

By the President.” Wedo. We have Stood By the President right along, 
even after he became unable to stand by himself, Though he falls down 
whenever the Syndicate looks unkiudly at his legs, we are still Standing 
By the President, who defined the Philippine war beforehand as Criminal 
Aggression ; who declared it Our Plain Duty to give free-trade to Puerto 
Rico. He was quite right then—he has generally been right when he 
spoke from his conviction. Standing By the President doesn’t mean 
Falling Down with him nor turning flip-flops with him. If Mr. Mc- 
Kinley—who never reads, and is surrounded by sycophantic ax-grinders— 
had half-way realized how well the people have Stood By him, he would 
have stood by himself, and all this sorry mess of vacillation, wrong- 
doing, and now acute danger, would have been avoided. 

We are still Standing By the President. But as for the persons who 
are crying out to us—//ey are not Standing By the President. They are 
Standing By the Push, om the President. They are what keep him from 
getting up. 


Personally one wishes such a man might have had his heart’s FOUND 


THE 
PRESIDENT, 


desire, but in history Cronje will be better off on St. Helena. HIS 


He fits. He is confessed to fit. Westminster Abbey is a little 
common, It is forsome thousand Englishmen who adorn it. St. Helena 
is for the two foreigners who made ittremble. Historically, two English 
generals will be remembered because they secured tenants for St. Helena 
—by having ten times as many men and guns or by the accident of a 
Blucher and a sunken road. 


Though he is 76 years old, President Kruger’s head isevidently THE 
still hard as his fists and clear as his hunter’s eye. He out- OLD 


PLACE. 


flanks England even in wit; and even amid the desperate LION-HUNTER. 


chances of his little republic, he must be smiling to see what easy game 
the diplomats of England are to an old Dutch farmer. His ‘peace pro- 
posals” did precisely what they were meant todo, ‘‘ Suing for peace?” 
Why, Kruger knew he had to deal with a class of intelligence that would 
think so, and would be all the fiercer because it believed him scared. It 
takes no great craft to trap a hippopotamus. All you have to do is to 
show yourself on the other side of a deep pit and the brave, serious 
behemoth rushes straightway at you and lands where you designed it to. 

President Kruger designed to unmask England, and he succeeded. At 
the click of his cable the Imperial Masked Beauty stands up and flings 
off not her mask only but ber very robes, and stands naked to the 
world, She is beautiful no longer. Her disguise was pretty. She and 
her equally unhumorous admirers thought the disguise was herself—that 
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the silken cant and sophistry and pretence was the woman. But it 
wasn’t. And without the Uitlander’s rouge, and the Equal Rights 
eaongete, and the false hair of Pax Britannica, she is not a desirable 
gure. She is stark and ugly; fighting not for liberty but for conquest, 
not for aoe but for Empire, not for the rights of Uitlanders or 
Boers or Hottentots but for England’s “ right’’ to rule subject nations, 
She confesses her intention to crush independence. She confesses she 
dare not leave it to be arbitrated by any other civilized nation on earth 
whether her cause is just, and that means of course that she knows it 
isn’t. This is precisely what Kruger wished. He has shown England 
to the world and to herself. 
And incidentally “ Uncle Paul’ has equally shown up the American 
Tories who have heen cheering the big Empire to the little Re- 
ublic. Majuba Hill wasn’t a circumstance to the killing the old lion- 
unter made on the day of his ‘ Peace Proposals.” 


That little Puerto Rico Tariff bill is at last the parting of the 
ways. For the first time, the re-election of President McKin- 


STRAW. ley is in doubt. If he had stood even once by his own con- 


victions, his second term would be as sure as tomorrow's sunrise. We 
have forgiven him many times for leaving his conscience behind and 
running off after Mr. Hanna. We have tried hard to believe him when 
he said we were in for Expansion not Imperialism. But Puerto Rico is 
the last straw. It will defeat Mr. McKinley unless something happens. 
It has shown us once more that our President will abandon Our Plain 
Duty—as he honestly and truly said—when the Syndicate tells him to. 
It has shown also that what he thinks only Expansion is really Imper- 
ialism, and nothing else. He has agreed to put Our Islands outside the 
Constitution. He has urged Congressmen to do it. Outside the Consti- 
tution is not the United States, it is Colonies. Colonies are not repub- 
lican, they are imperial. And we have found out at last, authoritatively, 
that while the President does not wish to be an Emperor, he cannot re- 
sist those who wish him to be. Meantime the Philippine war will go 
on—the President’s Own War, for it has now been running eighteen 
months, and to this day neither the American Congress nor the Ameri- 
can people have voted forit. It remains as it began, Mr. McKinley’s 
personal war— for which we pay the freight; three hundred million 
dollars thus far. Now these are matters our very assiduous and sensi- 
tive seeker of a second term had better be reckoning with. The Re- 
publican party had better begin to reckon, too. If it would rather lose 
under McKinley than win under Thos. B. Reed, it can afford to go on 
Hanna-ing. But it wouldn’t. The Push would sacrifice their mothers, 
not to say their doll, sooner than lose. They would cut McKinley’s 
throat in an instant, if they realized that he was not advantageous to 
them. There are Republicans who are neither office holders nor valets 
to office-holders, nor slumberers. They wish their party to win, if it 
can win fair. But if it won’t, they will try to see that their country 
wins, anyhow. 


Zitkala-Sa, an educated Indian girl, prints in the February 
and March At/antic two quiet, simple, strong papers, which 
good reading, and 
of an exquisite pathos. They will help many to understand something 
—only a little—of the real cruelty of our system of Indian education. 
And when we in general understand, there will be a bad quarter-hour 
for the persons who get salaries for administering a system they devised 
for their own convenience, not for the real good of the Indian. 
Meantime, Miss Estelle Reel, Supt. of all Indian schools, is ‘‘ drawing 
up a bill for Congress, to make education compulsory for a// Indian 
children.”” The Lion hoped better of Miss Reel, because she is a 
woman. He will be sorry to conclude that she is even more a politician. 
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A blanket bill for all Indians is on its face ignorant and unjust; for 
there are different kinds of Indians, and they need different treatment. 
Miss Reel—that is, the voice is hers, but the hand is the hand of Pratt 
—desires to teach a// Indian children ‘‘ trades.’’ Does Miss Reel know 
atrade? Doesn’t she know that thousands of Indian children learn at 
home the trades they need—the trades useful to farmers and house- 
keepers? Doesn’t she know that if these children are forcibly taken 
away and taught to make brogans and set type they wil! fail to learn 
the things they could use at home? Not only will their filial ties be 
broken, they will be spoiled as farmers and housekeepers. In another 
generation, under her plan, the farms of the Pueblos, for instance, 
would find no one to till them. Then it would be easy to get that idle 
land for white people. 

And that is what we are after, Wedare not go straight at it; but we 
will break up the Indian home, make the young Indians into a servant 
class, and then pocket the lands they ‘‘no longer use.” This is the 
game; perhaps deliberately laid out with devilish ingenuity by some 
one hidden, but carried out and given respectability by a large class of 
= people too ignorant of the facts to understand what they are 

oing. 


Whatever one may think of Gen. E. S. Otis as an administra- THE END 

tor—and what the President thinks is at last shown by sending OF THE 
a commission to hold over him — we must admit that he is a BEGINNING. 
dismal failure as a prophet. The old joke of the Weather Bureau is 
tame beside his forecasts. Every month for more than a year, now, he 
has declared the war “ practically ended,’’ and for two months he has 
had the war “‘over.’’ But evidently hedoes not print his weather bulle- 
tins in Tagal. The Filipinos haven’t heard the news. They go on bush- 
whacking our soldiers just as if the war wasn’t over, Manila itself, as 
Otis himself complains, is the most dangerous hotbed of revolution. 
It has been under his thumb all this time, and still it is not happy—de- 
spite the 400 new saloons he has let in to drown its sorrows. And here 
comes that naughty man Gen. Shafter and says that ‘‘we will always 
have to keep garrisons in the Philippines.”” Of course we will. The 
war has only begun. 


If the capture, after ten days’ resistance, of 3000 Boersandten LET 
cannon by 40,000 Britons with 100 cannon and the devil’s own Us 
lyddite, suffice to turn London hysteric with joy, the class in PRAY. 
mental arithmetic will please figure what would happen if the English in 
South Africa won a man-to-man victory. Asa real friend of England— 
the country whose people are lovable as ours, and led by the nose by 
as hateful politicians — the Lion hopes no such shock will happen. It 
would be sad to see an obliteration of England by heart-disease uni- 
versal and between two days — though heart-disease might take longer 
than that in England. The friendly pathologist would much rather see 
England suffer a rush of brains to the head; the Chamberlains and 
Rhodeses kicked back among the sutlers where they belong ; and the 
policies of Great Britain framed and guided by the real heart and head 
of the English people. 


The people who believe that “England is fightingin South 17% 
Africa today for what our forefathers fought for in the Revo- AND 
lution’’— well, they would believe anything. England is 1900. 
fighting today for what s4e fought for in 1776—to force her good govern- 
ment on those who do not wish it ; to crush independence; to maintain 
her sovereignty. She says so now, herself; and makes her apologists 
look even more foolish than Nature made them to look. And as her 
defeat in America was by far the best thing that ever happened to Eng- 
land, her real friends hope she will be beaten in Africa. 
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Policies, like men, are known by their fruits; and the fruits 
of the Strong Hand policy are and always have been bad, even 


FRUITS. among good people—as the English certainly are. The creed 


of empire always brutalizes. It also makes hypocrisy—particularly 
now that (thanks mostly to America) those who believe might makes 
right don’t quite dare to say so. They have to invent more pious sound- 
ing phases to justify their practice, and they have to try to discredit the 
Other Fellows in the eyes of the world. 

When we read (from British sources) of ‘‘ Boer atrocities’ against 
the God-fearing and liberty loving invader, every American who knows 
anything abou this own country's history is instantly ‘‘reminded of a 
little story’’—several little stories. He remembers what was said of 
Yankee atrocities. He remembers the gentle etiquette with which Eng- 
land treated her rebel sons. He remembers the Hessian butchers and 
Indian fiends our tender mother turned loose on us. He remembers 
Cherry Valley and Wyoming and Fort Dearborn, and Frenchtown and 
Fort Meigs, and many another massacre, and the Bullers of that day. 
He remembers the tomahawk and the scalping-kuife and the firebrand ; 
the ravishment of women, the dashing of babes against trees, the 
butchery of unarmed prisoners. He remembers the Right of Search, 
and the Americans kidnapped off our shores and ships, to fight in the 
English navy—even against their country—or be triced up and flogged 
to death. It is no pleasure to any good American to remember these 
things, this whole imperial attitude so long as we were small enough 
to look like England's meat. No good American would recall them if 
England showed fruits meet for repentance. He will not hate the 
English people forthem. But he will hate tyranny and hypocrisy, he 
will deny the right of kings—gvood kings as well as bad kings—and 
prove his right to be a free man, and his title as an American, by be- 
lieving in freedom. 


It is always well to remember that parties and nations are 

simply collections of men, therefore liable to the weaknesses 
SENSE. of men, and in all things to be judged as men are judged, by 
their fruits. 

Now, if you observe two men in controversy, and one of them keeps 
arguing : ** We have no right to do that way; it is unjust, dishonest, 
wrong.” And the other keeps arguing: “* You’ re a liar! You’re a 
copperhead! You're atraitor!’’ Which of these men do you presume 
to be right? And which doyou fancy feels surest of his ground? 

If you were a tourist from Mars and saw two great crowds of men 
debating a policy; and one crowd appealing to history, to reason, to 
liberty and justice and the eternal standards of right, even as against 
their own usual party ; and the other side appealing to party spirit, and 
passion, and chances to make money and “ glory’’—which would you 
think was probably in the right of it? 


1851 is a good way back ; but all the good men who came to 
California by then are not dead yet. And if not dead, is the 


VANDALS. Society of Pioneers sleeping? Has it not seen the peerless site 


of San Francisco vulgarized enough, that now it must let gophers of 
contractors devour Telegraph Hill? It is not only the keynote of the 
landscape, it is the chief landmark of San Francisco history. In Italy 
that hill would have been made a wonder of the world. Even now it 
could be so handled as to atone for half the sins of San Francisco. If 
the city of the Golden Gate has not yet as much taste as her ‘‘dago”’ 
bootblacks, does she not hope to have? Taste is a matter of time and 
temperament; but common sense is open toall. Unless San Francisco 
is really hopeless she will save Telegraph Hill now, and improve it 
when she may. 
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** The Sign of the Lark’ 


, Bere is William Doxey) removed 
last month from San Francisco to New York. The Lion fears 


this was a business blunder. The Coast is short on artistic 
ublishers; the East isn’t. Mr. Doxey was a marked man, not so much 
cause he was Doxey as because he was lonely, Every book he printed 
here had at least an adventitious advantage — it surprised everyone to see 
such tasteful books issued in California. No one alive will be surprised 
to see them issued in New York. And with Mr. Doxey gone, several 
other houses will take his local place—and more too. Mr. Doxey has 
left a lean pasture of his own for a pasture crowded with ruminants quite 
as esthetic as he and of a hundred times the capital. Of the result there 
is no serious doubt. 

Allof whichisapity. Andquiteunselfishtous. The local succession 
is already established, and without any lowering of standards; and all 
Western writers will publish in New York anyhow, iftheycan. But it is 
hard to imagine what can pay Mr. Doxey for loss of his distinction as the 
most attractive publisher in a thousand miles. 


For 102 years England has ‘‘ forbid by law’’ the “wearing NOT 
of the green.” Now Irishmen are allowed to wear their sO 
“national flower.” Why? To get them to put the South 
African Republic under the same royal thumb Ireland is under. Irish 


generals furnish the brains, Irish soldiers stop the bullets, for England’s 
war of conquest. This is to get more of them. A gracious Queen does 
it in womanly sympathy; but cold-blooded he-politicians put it in her 
mind. Not because they love the Irish but because they like Irish 
fighters. They are cheaper than Englishmen, and at least as effective. 

The Lion isn’t Irish. He never wanted to wear a Shamrock. He 
doesn’t love the Irish unless they are men—and a man he loves any- 
where. But as a citizen of the Fair-Play Country he likes fair play ; and 
the most stupid yokel knows as well as every scholar that England never 
gave Ireland fair play. The bullying empire which has brutally main- 
tained the brutal edict of 1798, forbidding an Irishman to wear his dear 
national shamrock, is a fine country to spread liberty and equal rights 
in South Africa—now isn’t it? 


The Club’s important work of preserving the old Missions and 
other historic landmarks of California from the swift decay that 
is overtaking them, lags for want of funds. A great majority 
of the members have not yet paid in their dues for 1900. There is a vast 
amount of work to be doneat the Missions of San Diego, San Juan Cap- 
istrano and San Fernando, and the asistencia or chapel of Pala. 
And work costs money, even when a few earnest persons give their time. 
The Club has already expended some $3,600 in safeguarding the princi- 
pal buildings at Capistrano, San Fernando and San Diego ; but there is 
a vast deal more to be done. Any person is welcome to membership 
who will contribute at least $1 per year to the work. Already acknowl- 
edged, $3,763.96; new contributions—Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, 
Mass. (her third), $:0; J. C. and J. M. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn., $5; Mrs. 
P. W. Hoyle, P. C. Hoyle, Los Angeles, $1 each. 


THE 
LAND 


Lift up your heads, O yehills! Thescholarsin the University OVER 
of Chicago have undone the work of the politicians thereof. 
Chicago has returned to civilized spelling. The illiterate ‘‘ re- 


form ”’ is dead ; and doubtless will stay dead. In the present march of 


education it is improbable that Chicago will ever again become so igno- 
rant, even over night. 


Cuas. F. LuMMIS. 
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Professor Barrett Wendell of Har- 
vard, who used to be, in my memory, 

the best sprinter in college, is terribly fear- 
ful that lecturing to the girls of the ‘‘ Annex” is 
. going to break down the mental vigor of the Harvard 
professors. None of the other lecturers seem to have felt their brains 
giving way. Probably the only professors in danger are those who have 
the idea that they have to step down when they address women students. 
Come, Barrett, come West, where the free winds clear such cobwebs out 
of the brain, and people are less grandmothers, and men and women go 
to the universities together and no one gets hurt. It is, alas, too much 
like Massachusetts to be groping in these superstitions and timidities 
which have been so long left behind by wider-educated fulk. 


A very tastefully made volume, fat, wide-margined and serious, 


CALIFORNIA is Charles A. Keeler’s long-promised Bird Notes Afield. And 


ON 


BIRDS. as examination shows, well worthy of its careful dress. It is a 
companionable and a safe guide to our California birds; and should have 
a place in every thoughtful or teachable Californian’s library. 

Mr. Keeler is at his best in bird-lore. For foundation he has serious 
knowledge. He was little more than a boy when his striking monograph 
on the coloration of birds appeared; a work unjustly treated by a stupid 
closet naturalist, but fully vindicated by the dean of American ornithology, 
Elliott Coues; and hereafter to be reckoned with by all ornithologists. 

To knowledge, Mr. Keeler adds a vital sympathy. Of poetic temper 
and entire genuineness, he sees by preference the living bird, though he 
knows the skeleton to which it is reducible. His sketches, though based 
on scientific knowledge, are directed to the average human heart. And 
he makes the birds interesting. A handy and compact descriptive list of 
204 California birds forms a valuable appendix to the book. Elder & 
Shepard, 238 Post street, San Francisco. $1.50 net. 


Of an entirely different category, even in the beauty of its 


OTHER mechanical presentment, Mr. Keeler’s book of verse, 4 Season’s 


WINGS. Sowing, falls among the luxuries as the bird-book falls among 
the necessities of California scholars. It is a collection of many little 
seeds of thought, in distichs and quatrains, in many moods, but all rather 
introspective; none of it unworthy thought, though most of it is not 
unusual, It is of a sort difficult to define; instinct with an unmistakable 
impulse, but without the pentecost of expression. Of Mr. Keeler’s 
potentiality in ornithol there can be no doubt; of his vocation to 
poetry, what doubts are inevitable must stand to wait in respect for his 
splendid determination, his patience, his deep care to succeed. If a poet 
can be made, he will make one; and curiously, all that stands in his way 
seems to be utterance. The poetic temperament he has to a rare degree — 
I have known few in whom it isso marked. Yet in the crystallization he 
does not do himself justice. If rare devotion will bring him out he will 
win, as he certainly deserves to. 

It is not invidious to say that the “‘ better half’’ is to the book as to the 
poet. The decoration, by Mrs. Keeler, need not be reluctant in any 
company. Here is a poet too—and one of really astonishing growth, 
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though still barely more than a girl in vears. Any one who will compare 
Mrs. Keeler’s work of a twelvemonth or so ago with the beautiful and 
serene decoration which lends distinction to these pages will not be 
niggardly of admiration, And not as improvement alone, but me/, these 
artistic symbolisms are delightful. There is no publishing house any- 
where which would not feel comfortable over the forth-putting of such 
work ; and there are few houses which do not annually father work much 
inferior. Mrs. Keeler is sti!l weak in figures; but her decoration is 
literally excellent. Fac-simile pages from this uncommonly attractive 
book are givenelsewhere. Both books, from this beautiful comradeship, 
are a credit to California. Elder & Shepard. 








Was It Right to Forgive? seems to Amelia E. Barraquestion; IT MAY 
so there are doubtless others who will share her implied belief HAVE 
that it was right. Unto such it would be unkind as fruitless to BEEN. 
protest. The averaye normal person, however, after reading this novel — 
which is pot hard—will incline to feel that it would be better to have 
to forgive ‘‘Anthony”’ for quietly drowning ‘‘ kose”—which he was 
unfortunately too stupid todo Character-drawing does not seem the 
rightful trade of this book. It is neither balanced nor judicious. Evi- 
dently ‘* Rose’’ was } redestined to be forgiven ; but she is as despicable a 
character as the author is able to draw; and if she could be forgiven, all 
morality and all common sense might as well be thrust outdoors. And 
as her mother and brother are equally worthless worms, and as the man 
of great love is reasoned out to the last stages of idiocy, the attractive 
featu:es of the book are rather downcast H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


$1.50. 
Of the romantic and little exploited times and pompof Harun HER FIRST 
al Raschid, Khalif of Baghdad, the late Kate A. Benton set forth AND 
to write a poem. But not being of the geniuses who write the LAST. 


freer the less they know, Mrs. Benton began to study her text; and as 
she studied, the horizon widened, Instead of a poem, a novel of nearly 
500 paves grew under her earnest hands. And a good novel. As to the 
scientific history of that environment, this reviewer is not expert; but he 
thinks be does know patient and honest research when he meets them — 
and they are met here. Notonly warm and sympathetic color and typical 
detoil inform Geder, but unusual skill in the novelist’s arts of stage-setting 
and character-drawing. ‘‘Geber,’’ inventor of algebra and better medi- 
cines, a striking tyne of the half-wizard, half-prophetic physician ; his 
putative daughter *‘ Yacuta”’ and her strangely related slave ‘‘Gulnare ;’’ 
Harun the Just and Zobcide, and Jaafar— these are vital creatures. 

Mrs. Benton, who was not before known as an author, died suddenly 
last September, but leaves an honorable monument in this book. A 
s\ mpathetic introduction is written by our own Jessie Benton Frémont, 
to whoni she was, I believe, relaied by marriage. Frederick A, Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


Mark Lee Luther has come a long way from the Reformation— OUTWITTING 
if, indeed, he harks back that far. There is no nearer strain of THE 
the Babylonic Captivity in this latter-day namesake of the man KING. 


who split the Papacy than in the biblical title. His bent is rather to the 
quasi-historic novel. The Fuvor of Princes is a romance of the court of 
Louis XVI; as “‘historic’’ as the judicious expect such novels to be 
(which is not at all); but a comfortable quantity as reading. Asa story 


; it is well devised and well told—with simplicity and impulse which 
forgive the approximate commonplaceness of the plot. Perhaps the 

happiest originality in it is “Jabot,” the Canadian coureur de bois, But 
; the story is sane and attractive. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, 


New Vork. $1 50. 
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AN A certain Irish sympathy — and in its critical use that is a highly 
IRISH complimentary expression — vitalizes Shan F. Bullock’s Irish- 
ANALYST. life novel 7he Barrys, Plotit has none, tospeak of; noraction. 


Yet it wins liking by a really strong development of two characters, with 
two more in the near background. ‘‘ Nan” is a good type of girl; and 
“Frank Barry” an artistic picture of villain—more effective by long 
passing as hero. Clean,cold ‘‘ Marian ’’ and mouthy “John Butler” are 
only second as character studies. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


A HOMELY Walter Raymond’s apparent familiarity with country-life in the 
ENGLISH west of England lends color to his latest novel, 4 7Zang/ed Wed. 
TRAGEDY. Ascolor, that is perhaps rather drab for American tastes; but 

the strength and tragedy of his progression are not provincialisms, 

There is something compelling in the quiet weaving of that spider which 

enmeshes us ‘when first we practice to deceive.’’ ‘‘Ursie” and her 

skinflint father are very real; ‘‘Jack’’ and the field rather properties. 

But Fate’s drawing of the pucker-strings is genuinely well conceived. 

Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


AGAIN A certain spontaneous, primitive humor, and the fit concomi- 
“ISAM AND tant of tenderness, have before now been observed in Harry 
THE MAJOR.” Stillwell Edwars, to whose 7wo Runaways these qualities gave 
success. His new collection of nine short stories of the same local- 

coloration, His Defense, recalls ‘‘Isam”’ and ‘‘the Major,”’ large as life 

and twice as natural. with some other worthy contemporaties. There is 

a consistent pleasure in reading these stories; and often a persistent 

mirth. The Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth street, New York. $1.25. 


C2DIPUS If from Cidipus to a Modern Reader and Speaker be a long 
AND HIS step, George Riddle is assuredly the man to have taken it. And 
RIDDLE. taken it he has, with the easy stride of so secure’a leader among 
our stage readers. This volume of well-beyond 600 pages, and bridging 
space clear from Shakespeare to Henry Cabot Lodge, has much that is 
worth reading in public, and a very fair share worth reading to yourself. 
It is dedicated to the veteran rhetorician A. S. Hill, who is doubtless as 
irreverently nicknamed at Harvard today as he was a yeneration ago. 

H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


A NOVEL OF Stanley Waterloo rarely fails to give his stories an interest 

“CHRISTIAN somewhat unevenly admixed of human blood and dusty research. 

SCIENCE.” Perhaps just a little more research and just a little more humanity 

might go into the broth without overseasoning it; for the impression is 

of the “ almost thou persuadest me’’ sort. It will be time, however, to 

fall more fiercely on Mr. Waterloo when he shall fail to get in both 

ingredients rather more liberally than the average chef does. /he Seekers 

is a Christian Science or Faith-Cure novel, with evidences of considerable 

study in this solder of leaky minds. Perhaps more than usual, Mr. 

Waterloo has made up his people for the play. H.S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


ON THE William Lindsey, the trainer who writes as well as he sprints, 
CINDER has rehabilitated and ad:led to his Cinder. Path Tales (now out 
PATH. of print) by an attractive new collection, Af Slart and Finish. 

These nine short stories are sympathetic reading, albeit rather colored by 

the “coach” than by the athlete. There is, curiously, very little action 

in them, The splendid thrill of the actual struggle has appealed to 

Mr. Lindsey less than the professional technique. Or perhaps he distrusts 

his own powers to vitascope the race itself. But even so, his stories have 

an appeal. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. A YUCCA IN BLOOM. Photo. by Agnes D. Brown, Nerdhcf 
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A LION'S CUB AT 40 DAYS OLD. Photo. by C.F I 
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LONG MAY THEY WAVE! 
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A LITERARY CAREER. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co. 
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Cc. M. Davis Eng. Co. A CHILD OF THE GREAT DESERT. From painting by E. A. Burbank 
‘A Little Maid of Moqui in her dance dress.) 





